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Sermons for the Month of June 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


CHASTISING IN JUSTICE AND MERCY 


“Blessed is thy name, O God of our fathers; who, when thou hast been 
angry, wilt show mercy.”—Tob. iii, 13. 


1. We find zeal and mercy harmoniously blended in the divine 
Heart of Jesus. Holy Writ supplies us with indisputable proofs 
and examples of this truth. Filled with holy anger, the divine 
Saviour made a scourge of cords, went into the Temple and drove 
out those who bartered, upset the tables of the money-changers. 
(Matt. xxi, 12; John ii, 14.) But immediately afterwards we see 
how He heals with tender compassion the blind and the lame who 
came to Him for help. (Matt. xx, 14.) Here the most Sacred 
Heart resembles a threatening cloud, ready to deal out destruction. 
But behold, the cloud only dispenses a needed and cleansing shower, 
and then the kindly sun again shines forth, more lovely and 
gracious than before. In a similar manner, the Heart of Jesus 
turns the threatened punishment into a purifying, beneficial rain 
of grace. 

2. A few examples from the Old Testament may show us how the 
offended Heart of Jesus turns immediately from anger to gentleness. 

King David and his people had incurred the wrath of God, and 
the Lord gave the king the choice of three punishments—hunger, 
war or pestilence. David chose pestilence. “So the Lord sent a 
pestilence upon Israel, and there fell of Israel seventy thousand 
men. God sent an angel to Jerusalem to strike it, and as it was 
destroyed, David said to God: ‘It is I that have sinned. It is I 
that have done evil. O Lord, my God, let thy hand be turned, I 
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beseech thee, upon me, and upon my father’s house: and let not 
thy people be destroyed.’ And the elders of the people clothed 
themselves in hair cloth, and fell down flat on the ground” (I. 
Paralip., 21). And what was the result of this humiliation and 
contrition? The Lord commanded the destroying angel, saying: 
“It is enough; now stop thy hand” (Jbid. v, 15). O merciful wrath 
of God, which alleviates the threatened punishment! O merciful 
wrath which strikes, but also heals, which threatens and spares, 
which takes away and restores. 

Let us consider another example of Holy Writ. Our first 
parents transgressed the commandment of God. When, after 
sinning, they heard the voice of God, they hid themselves amongst 
the bushes of the garden. God, though all-knowing, would not 
punish man unwarned. Why did God raise His voice bidding 
Adam and Eve to approach? God wished to dispose them to con- 
trition, so that He might forgive them. Thus the Lord joined 
clemency to His wrath, and hence Holy Writ calls Him “the lion of 
the tribe of Juda” (Apoc. v, 5), as well as “a Lamb” (Apoc. v, 6). 

In the days of Noe “God saw that the malice of men upon earth 
was great, and that every thought of their hearts was directed to 
evil; then He repented Him, that He had made man, and He re- 
gretted it from His heart.” Therefore He decided to destroy man 
and all flesh that breathed the breath of life by a great flood of 
waters, with the exception of Noe, “the just and perfect man,” 
and his family, and everything that was in the Ark with Noe. 
Notwithstanding His great displeasure, God had even then com- 
passion upon mankind, and He did not let the great flood break 
suddenly, but gave the people one hundred and twenty years for 
their conversion. He expressly announced the last seven days 
before the great chastisement, and even forty days extension of 
time before all the springs of the great deep burst forth and the 
sluices of heaven were opened, all of which showed how unwillingly 
He punished those wicked sinners, and how greatly He desired their 
conversion. In fact, we learn from the first epistle of St. Peter 
that not a few were converted even in the midst of the terrors of 
the flood, and thereby at least were saved from hell. It is thus 
verified that, as Isaias expresses it, it is a strange and unusual 
task for God to be angry and to punish, and that He only inflicts 
wounds in order that He may thereby heal the soul, convert and 
save it (Is. xxviii, 21). This is also testified in the instance of 
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the depraved cities of Sodom and Gomorrha. In holy wrath the 
Lord caused fire and brimstone to rain down upon the wicked 
places. But St. Jerome tells us: “When the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrha felt those devouring, vengeful flames, many of them 
repented of their sins and were saved.” Without the chastisement 
these people would never have repented. 

Many other occurrences might be adduced from Holy Writ to 
prove that though God strikes in wrath, He heals again in mercy. 

3. We all are weak and erring men. We have deserved the 
wrath of God by sins of commission and omission. What is to be 
done now, so as to turn away from us the wrath of God? In 
sincere contrition let us hasten to the Heart of Jesus, and we shall 
hear those most consoling words: “‘For a small moment have 1 
forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. In a 
moment of indignation have I hid my face a little while from thee, 
but with everlasting kindness have I had mercy on thee,’ said the 
Lord, thy Redeemer. ‘For the mountains shall be moved, and the 
hill shall tremble: but My mercy shall not depart from thee, and 
the covenant of my peace shall not be moved,’ saith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee” (Is. liv, 7-8, 10). 

Let us approach contritely and confidently the Most Sacred 
Heart, and let us say: Our hearts, O Jesus, are eager to serve thee 
more faithfully in the future. Spare thy people, therefore, and 
commit us not to perdition; withdraw from us thy chastising 
arm. St. Bernard tells us that there is a twofold sweetness in the 
Sacred Heart, namely, willingness to wait and readiness to forgive. 
O Jesus, who has patiently awaited our repentance and conversion, 
grant us forgiveness now when we sincerely wish to be converted 
and to amend our lives. Amen. 


FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarpinaL Cosimo Corsl. 


XXXII. THE CHURCH 


The chief purpose of the descent of the Holy Ghost was the 
founding and establishing of the Church of Jesus Christ. This 
Church, now spread over the entire globe, was in its beginning 
limited to Jerusalem and its vicinity. But it quickly outgrew these 
limits, and was spread by the Apostles and their successors, sup- 
ported by the Holy Ghost, to the furthermost boundaries of the earth. 

The Church was founded by Jesus Christ for the purpose of pro- 
pounding and explaining to mankind the truths of salvation, and 
of safeguarding the faith against the danger of error. The Church 
is the unerring guide, and to her decisions we must submit in 
everything that concerns our faith and our soul’s welfare. That 
there is needed in the world a guardian of the true religion is clear 
and evident; such an organization is in harmony with Divine Prov- 
idence. For as there is a God, which is certain, so there must be a 
proper means to glorify and serve Him. And there must be a 
school wherein these means are taught, as well as a body of persons 
who practise these means, or this religion, in a visible manner. 
This school, this community, is called the Church, and those who 
are her members, who are instructed by her, are the faithful. As 
there is but one God, so, too, there can be but one true Religion, and, 
consequently, there can be but one Church. This only true Church 
is that to which divine Mercy has called us to belong. For our 
instruction and edification, let us consider what the Church is, and 
what are her chief attributes. 

The word “Church” may be understood in a general and in a 
special sense. In the general sense, it is the union of all the faithful 
of all times, called to the knowledge of the true God, and united 
in a community of which Jesus Christ is the Head. In this meaning 
the Church embraces all times since the beginning of the world, 
because all the faithful of the Old as well as the New Testament 
have Jesus Christ for their Head. The just people of the Old 
Law believed in Him as the Messias, who was to come, and we 
believe in Him as the Redeemer, who has come. He is the Re- 
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deemer of all mankind before and after Him. While we may 
distinguish different epochs of time, yet faith, religion, the Church, 
were ever the same. The Church, embracing all times, includes, 
therefore, not only the faithful who live upon earth, but also those 
who have left this world in the state of grace. Hence the Church 
is divided into the Church triumphant, comprising the faithful 
who already reign with Christ in heaven; the suffering Church, 
consisting of the faithful souls still retained in Purgatory in order 
to atone for their sins; and, the Church militant, to which belong 
those faithful who are still pilgrims on earth and warring against 
the enemies of their salvation. These three divisions form one 
Church, because all have as their one Head Jesus Christ. 

The Church in the special sense is the militant Church, the body 
of the faithful upon earth, to which we have the happiness of 
belonging. This is the union of all those baptized faithful, who 
profess the same faith, who receive the same Sacraments, and form 
a community under its lawful shepherds, of whom Christ is the 
invisible, and the Roman Pontiff the visible, head. 

As the number of the faithful increased, the Apostles oppointed 
priests and bishops to rule the faithful, subject to the leadership 
and supremacy of St. Peter as the head of the Church founded 
by Jesus Christ. And as Peter could not stay always with the 
Church, so there was given him a successor equipped with the 
same prerogatives as visible head of the Church. And since St. 
Peter there has been an uninterrupted succession from Pope to Pope 
until these times, and this succession will be continued to the end 
of the world. Hence our holy Catholic Church is to-day, and will 
be until the end of the world, the same as it was founded by Jesus 
Christ, maintained through the uninterrupted succession of her 
shepherds, in the same faith and in the same Divine worship. 

In order to be a member of this Church, three things are requisite: 
Baptism, profession of faith, submission to the lawful shepherds. 

Baptism is requisite, because it is the Sacrament by which man 
enters the Church and is made a member of the same. 

Furthermore, profession of the faith is required. For young 
children the infused virtue imparted to them in holy Baptism suffices. 
For all adults, however, there is required an explicit faith, which 
consists in the assent of reason and of the heart to the truths which 
the holy Church teaches and presents for our belief. Hence heretics 
and apostates, even though baptized, stand outside the body of the 
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Church, the former because they refuse their assent to articles of 
faith, the latter because they have renounced the faith. Although 
they bear the ineffaceable character of Baptism, still they are sep- 
arated from the Church by their voluntary unbelief. 

Finally, it is necessary to acknowledge the supremacy of the law- 
ful shepherds, because Jesus Christ established His Church like a 
well-organized State, in which a certain few are superiors, and the 
others their subordinates. Hence those who raise the banner of 
rebellion against the heads of the Church cease to belong to her. 

Having considered the nature and the exterior organization of 
the Church, we will now briefly investigate the chief interior 
faculties with which Jesus Christ has endowed the Church. They 
are stability and infallibility. The faculty of stability means that 
the Church can never cease to be, but will continue to the end of 
time, because Jesus Christ has promised that He will be with her 
always, to preserve and protect her. In the nineteen centuries 
since the Church was founded, many kingdoms and empires, many 
false religions, have been established and have perished. Everything 
created by mankind is subject to change and upheaval; the Church 
alone, as the work of God, will, according to the promise of her 
divine Founder, exist until the end of time. Violent persecutions 
of the Church never have been wanting, and never will be. The 
fury of heretics, the hatred of ungrateful children, have at all times 
waged determined battle against her, hell has hurled its poisoned 
darts against her, yet the Church has withstood all this onslaught; 
she will never be conquered, whereas those who assail this King- 
dom of God will be shattered to destruction. The Church, through 
all combats and perils, will steadily pursue her course unto the 
end of the world. 

The other interior faculty with which the Church has been 
endowed by her divine Founder is infallibility. Through this 
faculty she is in her teaching office preserved from error, in accord- 
ance with the promise of Christ that He would be with her always 
to enlighten and to teach her. And so it must be. For, if God 
obliges us, under pain of eternal damnation, to believe everything 
which He has revealed to us, and to do everything that He requires 
of us, then it is indispensably necessary that He should give us 
safe means to conform to His commands. He has done this by 
conferring upon the Church the supreme infallible teaching 
authority, in which we may confidently trust. By hearing the 
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Church, we hear Jesus Christ himself. Again, the Saviour ordained 
that those who will not listen to the teaching of the Church should 
be considered as heathens and public sinners. Consequently, it is 
our strict obligation to obey all her ordinances, to submit our will 
and reason to all her decrees, to maintain as true that which she 
presents to our belief, and carry out what she enjoins upon us 
to do. 

Let us, then, thank the Lord for the priceless grace of having 
been admitted to His Church, the ark of salvation and of eternal 
life. How much do we not owe to this most tender and most 
solicitous of mothers! All the gifts of heavenly grace and Divine 
assistance descend upon us through her. How unfortunate are 
those who are not gathered in her bosom! Let us prove ourselves 
true and grateful children of the Church, and show her honor, 
obedience and affection, by duly esteeming her decrees, her priests 
and bishops. Let us obey the Church by accepting all her doctrines 
and instructions, by making them the pivot of our faith and life, 
by cheerful submission to her laws and precepts. Let us love the 
Church by making zealous efforts for her glorification, her exalta- 
tion and her triumph. Let us be proud of being members of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, defend it against attack and slander, 
but especially let us show our loyalty by leading a truly Christian 
life according to the teachings of this holy Church, so that those 
not of our faith may be duly edified and inspired with esteem for 
our holy Religion. Amen. 





XXXIV. THE MARKS OF THE TRUE CHURCH 
I. Unity AND SANCTITY 


The Prophet Isaias, in speaking of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
compares her to a large city, built upon the mountain, exposed to 
the gaze of all nations, as the harbinger of the truth. She is the 
fold, opened by the Redeemer unto all nations, and only in her 
are found the means of salvation. Jesus Christ alone can lead 
us to heaven, and He does this through the Church which He has 
founded. Only in this Church does He teach and instruct; in her 
alone He dispenses His graces and imparts His Spirit. Hence it 
was necessary that He should make His Church visible to all, 
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enable all nations to recognize her, and to distinguish her from 
those false religions which also claim to have the true faith. The 
Church, as the true spouse of Christ, has been furnished by Him 
with such conspicuous marks, that she is plainly distinguishable. 
These significant marks which make known to us the true Church 
are: Oneness or unity, sanctity, universality or Catholicity, and 
Apostolic origin. These marks, we shall see, are found only in the 
Roman Catholic Church. To-day we shall give consideration to 
the first two of these marks. 

Truth is essentially one, because there is but one God, and there- 
fore the first essential mark of the true Church must be oneness, or 
unity. The Church can be the true one only if her faithful are 
united and joined to one another in such a way that they form but 
a single society, a single community, in the same way that stones 
are joined to make one single edifice. The divine Saviour prayed: 
“Father, keep them in thy name, whom thou hast given me: that 
they may be one, as we also are. And not for them only do I 
pray, but for those also who, through their word, shall believe in 
me: that they also may be one in us” (John xvii, 11, 20, 21). 
It was Christ’s intention, therefore, that the Church be but a single 
sheepfold, with only one shepherd, one family in which the members 
are dependent upon one head, a single body whose members are 
perfectly united together. This mark of unity is obviously found 
in our holy Church. There are in the world many individual 
communities, congregations, or parishes of Catholics. There are 
dioceses and archdioceses. But all these individual communities, all 
the faithful dispersed throughout the whole world, they all form 
but a single body, only one Church, through oneness of faith and 
doctrine, oneness of the Sacraments, oneness of the Supreme Head. 

Faith and doctrine is the same of all members of the Catholic 
Church, however remote they may be from one another in locality 
or nationality. You may travel to any part of the world and 
wherever you will find Catholics you will find the same faith. The 
faith of the Catholics in Italy is the faith of the Catholics in the 
United States, as of those in England, Germany, France, Spain, 
Africa, Asia, Australia—everywhere. The same doctrines of faith 
are propounded to Catholics everywhere, the same faith is professed 
by every single member of the Catholic Church. 

Oneness of the Sacraments is a second essential in the oneness 
of the Church. The same faith as regards the nature and number 
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of the Sacraments is shared by all Catholics; the same Sacraments 
are dispensed and received among Catholics in all parts of the 
world. The same holy Baptism or regeneration in Christ every- 
where, the same holy Confirmation everywhere, the same holy 
Eucharist everywhere, the same Sacrament of Penance everywhere, 
the same other Sacraments everywhere. And what I have said of 
the Sacraments applies likewise to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
to indulgences, to the veneration of the saints and of their relics 
and pictures, and to all Catholic doctrines. Everywhere there is 
among Catholics a perfect unanimity, uniformity, and harmony. 

Finally, the Church of Christ is distinguished by the oneness of 
her head. All Catholics recognize one visible, supreme head, the 
Roman Pontiff, the successor of St. Peter. Every individual com- 
munity is affiliated with the Church in Rome. Hence, our Church 
is called the Roman Catholic Church, by which name is understood 
the entire body of Catholics all over the world, who, although 
separated locally and by nationality, have for their head the Pope 
at Rome, and are all in communion with him. 

From this union under one head follows the union of all members, 
the oneness in the community of Catholics. The faithful of a 
parish are united under their pastor; the faithful and parishes of a 
diocese are united under their bishop; the faithful of all the parishes 
of the world, of all the dioceses, are united under the Pope of 
Rome. It follows that although the flock of Christ is divided into 
parishes and dioceses, each of which has its special shepherd, yet 
one and all belong to the same fold, over which a single supreme 
shepherd rules, to whom all others are subordinate. Truly, there 
is represented in our holy Church a picture of perfect unity, and 
thus the first mark of the true Church of Christ is beyond doubt 
found in the Catholic Church. 

The second mark of the true Church is sanctity. As the Church 
is the work of God, and God in all His works is sanctity itself, so 
the Church must partake of the sanctity of her founder. This 
characteristic mark is plainly possessed by our holy Church, which 
for many reasons is holy. She is holy in her invisible Head, who 
is Jesus Christ, the origin and source of all sanctity. She is holy 
in her doctrines, all of which are related to the knowledge and 
worship of God. Holy she is in her commandments, which pro- 
mote the sanctification of mankind. If her commandments were 
duly obeyed, then this earth, now so full of sin and unholiness, 
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would be transformed into a holy place. She is holy, finally, in a 
large number of her members. To the sanctity of her doctrine she 
joins at the same time her efficiency, as a fruit of the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, to convert and sanctify souls. Hence it is that in her 
bosom there have at all times been holy persons, there are now, 
and ever will be such persons of the highest virtue, whose lives are 
patterned upon the Gospel, whose sanctity God has in many in- 
stances vouchsafed to reveal to the world through miracles. 

It is true, alas, that amongst Catholics there are also such who 
lead sinful lives. But it is the nature of the Church here on earth 
to be composed of just and of sinners. Only in heaven, in the 
Church triumphant, are all members perfect. Here below, where 
mankind is in constant warfare against the devil, the Church must 
necessarily have some weak and erring members. Yet the Church 
does not cease to be holy on their account. In her motherly con- 
cern for the salvation of all men, the Church does not expel erring 
members, but tries to make them see the error of their ways, and 
to induce them to reform. Only malicious men will therefore 
censure the Church for the faults and sins of those who are 
Catholics only in name. If they are ungodly, it is because they do 
not live according to the teachings of the Church. The Church, 
far from condoning their conduct, censures the same severely, and 
she uses every possible means of bringing them back to the right 
path. Hence the Church is holy even though she has some members 
who are faithless to her commandments. 

If the Catholic Church has the mark of truth, because she is one 
in doctrine and head, if she proves, furthermore, that she is God’s 
work by being holy, then she must be the true Church of Christ. 
Let us therefore love her, obey her, and hold firmly all her doctrines, 
because only in the true Church can we find salvation. Amen. 





XXXV. THE MARKS OF THE TRUE CHURCH 


II. CATHOLICITY AND APOSTOLIC ORIGIN 


In our preceding instruction we learned that the true Church 
founded by Jesus Christ must be furnished with four conspicuous 
characteristics, rendering her easily recognizable, so that all may 
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follow the teaching of Christ and be able to obtain salvation. 
These distinguishing marks of the true Church are, as we learned, 
Oneness, Sanctity, Catholicity and Apostolicity. As to the first 
two qualities, I have showed how the marks of oneness and sanc- 
tity are, without any doubt, possessed by our Church. 

The true Church must also be Catholic, namely universal. As 
she is to be for all mankind the sole necessary means for the attain- 
ment of salvation, it is necessary that this means should exist at 
all times in the world and everywhere. Finally, she must be 
apostolic. For, as Jesus Christ founded His Church upon the 
Apostles, and commissioned them to spread the same in the world, 
thus Jesus Christ can only acknowledge as His Church that 
religious community which was established by His Apostles at 
His command. We shall see that also these attributes are found in 
the Church to which we belong. 

The third characteristic of the true Church is that she is Catholic, 
or universal. Holy Scripture speaks of the Church under the 
image of a kingdom destined to spread itself throughout all parts of 
the world, and in which all men may find salvation, to attain the 
end for which they were created. In this regard, we know that the 
Catholic Church is not restricted to one place, to one province, to 
one nation, but that she extends north, south, east and west, over 
the whole wide world. She distinguishes not between nations of 
believers and unbelievers. We find Catholics in Protestant nations, 
in heathen and Mohammedan countries, amongst the savages of 
the remotest parts of Africa, Asia and Oceanica, all united to- 
gether by the bonds of the same faith and by participation in the 
same Sacraments. Therefore the title Catholic belongs by right 
to our Church, because she is spread throughout all parts, and 
embraces all periods. Our faith is the same as that of Abraham 
and the ancient patriarchs. They believed in the Redeemer that 
was to come, and we in the same Redeemer who has come. Christ 
is the cornerstone that joins together the faithful who were before 
Him, with those who came after Him, the Old Testament with the 
New, the prophets with the apostles. What more striking proof 
of the Catholicity of our Church could one ask? 

The true Church must, finally, be apostolic; she must have been 
founded by the apostles, and must descend from the apostles and 
have their doctrine. Now all this is absolutely true of our Roman 
Catholic Church. The succession of her priests began with the 
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apostles, and will continue so for all times. From our present 
Pope we can trace his predecessors in office to St. Peter, appointed 
by Jesus Christ Himself to be the head of His Church. And so 
can we trace the ordination and appointment of all Catholic bishops. 
The source of their authority is in each case a bishop ordained by 
one of the apostles, so that their office and authority were derived 
from the apostles. 

Through this uninterrupted succession in the priesthood, the 
doctrine of the Church has been preserved unchanged from the 
apostles down to us. It suffices to compare what is taught to-day 
with what was taught in the early Church, and we shall find that 
all articles of faith which we believe were also believed in the 
time of the apostles. The doctrine given by Jesus Christ to the 
apostles, and by the apostles proclaimed to all nations, is still 
professed by all Catholics. This most evident proof suffices in 
order to demonstrate that our holy Church is manifestly the Church 
that Jesus Christ founded, because she has preserved all the marks 
of her origin. If members of the early Church were to rise from 
the dead in these days, they would immediately recognize in our 
holy Church the Church in which they lived and believed. 

Behold then, how the four marks, Oneness, Sanctity, Catholicity 
ond Apostolicity are found in our holy Church, and in her alone. 
The other so-called churches, standing in opposition to ours, cannot 
boast of the possession of these characteristics, and hence they are 
false religions. 

There is still another sure mark by which we may recognize the 
true Church, that mark to which the divine Saviour referred when 
He foretold His apostles that they would become objects of constant 
persecution on the part of the world. Which is the religious com- 
munity, that church, against which all others seem to have sworn 
an irreconcilable hatred, which the world persecutes with its jibes 
and calumnies, because she teaches the truth, and condemns error 
and vice? Where is the Church that wears a crown of thorns, a 
diadem of suffering? It is our Catholic Church. The sword of 
persecution is continually drawn against the Church of Rome. 
She must continually struggle in the heat of strife. She is the true 
Church of Christ, and all other religious communities are false, 
because truth is only one, and there can be only one true Church. 

All these things which we have considered are well calculated to 
make comprehensible to us the priceless privilege of belonging to 
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the Catholic Church, a blessing which we can never sufficiently 
appreciate, a grace which has been imparted to us by the mercy 
of God without any merit whatever on our part. He who has the 
misfortune of being born and taught in a false religion, may turn 
to the true one, and many have done so. Yet it is extremely 
difficult to overcome the prejudices of training and education. 
Hence let us be most grateful to God for the precious gift of faith, 
and let us make use of it in the way He desires. Without this the 
blessing will be not only useless, but will merit for us greater 
punishment. What would it avail us, indeed, to be children of a 
holy Church, if we were to lead lives in contradiction to her teach- 
ings? 

In order to be saved, it is therefore not sufficient to be born in 
and belong to the true Church. We must also profess her doctrines 
and arrange our manner of living according to her tenets. We 
must, by the righteousness of our moral lives, take part in the 
sanctity of the Church. 

Along with the wheat in the fields grow the tares. But the mere 
fact of growing in a wheatfield does not save the useless tares 
from destruction. This is the comparison which Jesus Christ 
employed to explain to us the necessity of having merits. Both 
good and bad members are now found in the field of the Church, 
but a separation will be made by Christ on the day of judgment. 
Great will then be the despair of bad Catholics to see themselves 
cast with the unbelievers and godless, condemned to the flames of 
hell, which will be all the more severe for them as they had been 
favored by God with admission to the true Church. 

May this thought, dear brethren, dwell in your memory as a 
strong incentive to correspond faithfully with the graces received, 
and to live in His Church as God would have you, namely as her 
loyal, obedient, and sanctified members. Amen. 





XXXVI. THE PROTESTANT CHURCH NOT THE 
TRUE ONE 


We have seen how a religion which claims to be the Church 
established by Christ must be one, holy, Catholic and apostolic. 
She must be one because God is one; because the eternal truth, 
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which is God, is one. Furthermore, the Church must be holy, 
because God is holy; He is Sanctity itself. The Church is His 
work, His Kingdom founded with His Blood; consequently, she 
must of necessity be holy. She must be Catholic, or. universal, 
suited to all men and all times, because Jesus Christ instituted her 
for this end to lead all mankind to salvation. She must, finally, 
be apostolic, because Jesus Christ founded her in and upon the 
apostles, and in particular upon St. Peter as the head and Supreme 
leader of His Church, and because He ordained the apostles to 
proclaim and propagate His faith. I have shown you that these 
four marks are found in the Holy Roman Catholic Church, and that 
she consequently is the true Church of Christ. Now, if she is the 
true Church, she is of necessity the only true Church, because the 
truth is only one. All other religions are false religions. 

That the faith of Mohammedans, of pagans and of Jews is false, 
needs no special proof, for that cannot be the true Church of Christ 
which does not even believe in Jesus Christ. But even those 
religions are false which, although bearing the name Christian, are 
separated in discipline and doctrine from our Roman Catholic 
Church, the only true Church. Such are the various Protestant 
Churches comprised generally under the name of Protestantism. 
All these religions lack the marks of the true Church of Christ. 

The Protestant religions have not even a semblance of oneness. 
They do not agree even in the most essential things. Martin 
Luther and Henry VIII. were the chief founders of Protestantism ; 
very soon there was strife among their adherents. Zwingli and 
Calvin opposed and flatly contradicted each other, and they in 
their turn were assailed by their own followers. Some of their 
followers formed for themselves new articles of faith according to 
their taste. Thus Protestantism has been divided into a vast 
number of different sects, at variance one with the other, one 
condemning what the other teaches. 

And so it is to this day. In our own country we have seen 
that among Protestants creeds spring up like mushrooms. Frivolous 
and conceited brains have imagined themselves called by God to be 
reformers and founders of new religions. Protestants proclaim 
the Bible as the sole source of faith. But they have no supreme 
teaching office to explain the Bible infallibly; instead of that each 
Protestant claims to right to interpret the Bible according to his 
understanding. Hence there are almost as many opinions and 
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interpretations as there are brains. Do we find here even a trace 
of oneness and unity? Upon one point only are Protestants un- 
animous, and that is their condemnation of the Catholic Church. 
And necessarily so. Because as error contradicts and assails truth, 
so these false religions conspire against the true Church. 

Protestants teach, for instance, that it suffices for salvation to 
have faith, and that the members are not required to sanctify 
themselves by good works. Thus they deny the necessity of holi- 
ness in their members. They abhor the veneration and invocation 
of the saints. They reject prayers for the departed, and thus 
deny the Communion of saints. 

Protestantism, furthermore, does not possess the mark of 
Catholicity, or universality, in respect to time and place. There 
were no Protestants in the centuries before the so-called Reforma- 
tion. For fifteen centuries after the coming of Christ no one even 
knew of the doctrines of Protestantism. Consequently, Protestant- 
ism does not possess the mark of universality in respect to time. 
But can she call herself universal as regards place? Hardly, if it 
be remembered that almost every Protestant nation has its own 
tenets and its own supreme head. 

No need in mentioning that Protestantism cannot be apostolic. 
Its founders — Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Henry VIII. — appeared 
fifteen centuries after the apostles; their doctrine is not that of the 
apostles, but the work of these various founders; it is ever changing 
and alters as the mood of their followers dictates. It has been 
changed, in matter and form, according to the whim of some 
potentate; it has been forced to accommodate itself to political 
transformations or influences. A testimonial to anything else 
rather than to an apostolic origin. 

Thus it is seen that Protestantism, consisting of an almost count- 
less number of sects, has not the characteristics of the true Church 
of Christ, and consequently it is a false religion. 

True, there are many Protestants who live righteous and god- 
fearing lives. They are brought up in their faith and believe it to 
be the true one. God, in His infinite mercy, will reward them for 
their good deeds. But that does not change the fact that theirs is 
a false religion, and they cannot be saved if they realize this fact 
and yet neglect to embrace the true Catholic faith. Let us include 
them in our prayers that the Lord may enlighten and guide them. 
Amen. 
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XXXII. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
V. From THE PREFACE TO THE CONSECRATION 


“And taking bread, He gave thanks.”—Luke xxii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Origin and meaning of the Preface. Canon. Its meaning and 
contents. Prayer for the Church; for the living; commemoration of the 
Saints; the Blessed Virgin; Apostles; Martyrs. Meaning of the hands 
held over the oblata. Final blessing showing relation between Sacrament 
and Sacrifice. 


In this consideration, we shall confine our attention to the preface 
and to those prayers of the canon which lead up to the consecra- 
tion. The bread and wine have been blessed and are now ready for 
the sacrifice. The priest invites the people to go in with him to the 
eucharistic supper. With his face turning to the altar, he calls to 
the people again: “The Lord be with you,” and they answer, 
“And with thy spirit.” He becomes more fervent and they respond 
to his prompting. “Lift up your hearts.” “We lift them up unto 
the Lord.” Let us give thanks unto our Lord God.” “It is meet 
and just so to do.” One of the four great ends of the holy Sacri- 
fice is to give thanks; and the preface is the place where this thanks 
is expressed in so many words. But the words themselves are not 
the act of thanksgiving. The real and efficacious act of thanks- 
giving is the whole action of sacrifice. We cannot, however, do 
everything at once; and so we formulate our thanksgiving by way 
of introduction to the canon. That is why this prayer is called the 
preface. 

The preface was originally an improvised prayer, made up spon- 
taneously by the priest, but always about one particular theme: it 
was always an act of thanksgiving. It was this prayer which gave 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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the name of eucharist to the blessed Sacrament, for eucharist means 
thanks. Most probably it has a prechristian origin, being a modified 
form of the prayer made by the head of the family at the paschal 
banquet. It was the grace (gratias, eucharist) before meals. The 
Christian priest takes the place of the head of the family and says 
the prayer: “It is truly meet and just, right and salutary that we 
should always and in all places give thanks to Thee, O holy Lord, 
Father almighty eternal. God, through Christ our Lord through 
whom the angels praise thy Majesty, the dominations adore it, the 
powers tremble before it. The heavens and the heavenly virtues, 
and the blessed Seraphim in common jubilee do glorify it with 
Him. In union with whom we beseech Thee to ordain that our 
voices be admitted, saying in suppliant accord, holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God of hosts. Full are the heavens and earth of Thy 
glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is He who cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” Thus the preface is a 
sort of transition from the old covenant to the new. And because 
the old has given way to the new, therefore we sing the “Thrice 
Holy” with the Seraphim, the “Benedictus” and the “Hosanna,” 
as did the children of the Hebrews who greeted our Lord on His 
entry into Jerusalem. 

This brings us to the canon of the Mass. A canon means a fixed 
tule. This part of the Mass does not, on the whole, change with 
the seasons. A rare exception is made on certain days, when a few 
words are added to the prayers Communicantes and Hanc igitur. 
The canon is said in a low voice. The primitive reason for this was, 
most probably, in order that the priest and people might be recol- 
lected at so solemn a time. A mystical signification, however, has 
been given to it, namely, that the silence represents the extreme 
patience of our Lord as He hung on the Cross. 

The canon, above any other part of the Mass, is an action. It is 
the great action by which the Sacrifice of Calvary is made visible 
and present to Christians throughout all time. One part of the 
prayer has the title infra actionem, “within the action.” This title 
originally only stood before the prayer “Communicantes” placed at 
the beginning and outside the canon for the special feasts of Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost. On such occa- 
sions the Church wanted to make special reference to the cor- 
responding mysteries, yet at the same time was reluctant to inter- 
fere with the words of the canon. So she had the words written 
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outside the action, but directed them to be said within the action. 
Later the title was also transferred to the prayef within the 
canon. 

Keeping clearly before our minds then the fact that the canon 
is an action, we may go on to look at the words which accompany 
the action. The first is a prayer for the Church. The priest raises 
his hands and looks at the crucifix, then lays his hands on the altar 
and makes a profound reverence. It is the fitting gesture for the 
prayer he is about to say. He humbly asks a further blessing on 
the gifts destined for sacrifice, he prays that the offering may bring 
peace to the Church, and lastly he makes a special remembrance of 
the reigning Pope, the bishop of the diocese, and of all those who 
believe and profess the Catholic faith. In blessing the sacrificial 
elements he crosses them three times. He blesses them first as 
“these gifts” in acknowledgment that we receive them from God; 
then as “these presents,” signifying that we give them back to 
God; and, thirdly, as “these holy and unspotted sacrifices,” in antic- 
ipation of the words of consecration. In praying for the Church, 
he follows the lines of our Lord’s prayer for His disciples: “My 
Father, keep them in thy name, whom thou hast given me that they 
may be one, as we also are one, .- . . And not for them only 
do I pray, but for all those also who through their word shall be- 
lieve in me, that they all may be one.” 

Next comes the remembrance of the living. It sets before the 
faithful the truly Catholic nature of the Church. We must not be 
absorbed wholly in ourselves. We pray then for those for whom 
the Mass is specially offered. In the early Church the names were 
written on diptychs or tablets, and whilst the priest made the 
memento silently, the deacon turned round and read them to the 
people. In later times the tablets were laid on the altar and the 
priest prayed over them. A revival of this is the custom now prev- 
alent of putting written intentions on the altar every first Friday 
of the month. After the special intentions, we pray for all who are 
present at Mass, especially those who have brought offerings, and 
for those who are our friends and benefactors. ‘Be mindful, O 
Lord, of thy servants , men and women (here the names are given), 
and of all here present, whose faith and devotion are known unto 
Thee; for whom we offer, or who offer up to Thee, this Sacrifice 
of praise for themselves, and for all near or dear to them; for the 
redemption of their souls, for the hope of salvation and of safety, 
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and who offer to Thee, the eternal, living and true God, these their 
vows.” 

Closely connected with the remembrance of the living is the 
commemoration of the saints. The Church militant must be helped 
by the Church triumphant. The prayer is rather a continuation of 
the previous one. We have prayed for the living who offer to God 
their vows, and so we continue: “Communicating with, and honor- 
ing in the first place, the memory of the glorious and ever Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The stand- 
ard of prayer is the standard of belief, lex orandi, lex credendi; 
and so this prayer becomes one of the most important evidences of 
ancient belief in the unique position of our Lady above all the other 
saints. The prayer is at the very least 1,300 years old. An attempt 
is now being made to have St. Joseph put in the canon. But the 
Church is most reluctant to make any additions whatsoever. Cer- 
tainly the voice of history is against St. Joseph. History, how- 
ever, is not the only criterion by which these things are judged. 
The selective principle is the life of prayer and holiness. If the 
Church is convinced that the placing of St. Joseph in the canon is 
needful for its devotional life it will place him there. For the pres- 
ent, however, we must believe that St. Joseph is more honored by 
not being in the canon. After our blessed Lady, we commemorate 
twelve apostles, twelve martyrs, and then all the saints in general. 
We believe in the communion of saints, we believe in the value of 
the good works, the holy lives, and the sacrificial deaths of God’s 
chosen ones, yet not apart from the sacrificial death of Christ on 
Calvary. Therefore, it is that we associate the martyrs with Christ 
in the sacrifice of the Mass. Their sufferings together with His are 
commemorated at our altar. 

Hane igitur: “Therefore we beseech Thee, O Lord, to be appeased 
and to accept this oblation of our service, as also of Thy holy 
family.” The priest here holds his hands over the bread and wine, 
his thumbs laid one over the other in the form of a cross. He sig- 
nifies thereby that he is transferring the sins of the world to the 
body of Christ. In the old law when a man offered sacrifice he put 
his hands on the head of the victim, meaning that the victim was to 
bear his sins. This figure, realized on Calvary, is now mystically 
re-enacted when the priest stretches his hands over the chalice and 
makes the oblation of the service of a Christian people. Propitia- 
tion is the predominating note of the action. “Dispose our days in 
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Thy peace, command us to be delivered from eternal damnation, 
and to be numbered in the flock of Thy elect. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Lastly, all these thoughts are summed up and expressed in a final 
blessing. God is asked to bless, approve and ratify the offering, 
Three signs of the Cross are made over the chalice and paten 
together to signify that the power which is exercised through the 
words of consecration comes from the blessed Trinity. Transub- 
stantiation, like all other actions of God outside Himself, is wrought 
by all three Persons together. But this blessing, approved and rati- 
fication is in order that the Victim sacrificed may be our food. 
The Mass is a sacrificial banquet. The priest then makes two more 
signs of the Cross, one over the bread and the other over the wine, 
and prays that the offering may become to us the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus, as we approach the most solemn 
moment of the Mass the Church emphasises the doctrine of the inti- 
mate relationship between Sacrifice and Sacrament. We may not 
say that sacrifice consists essentially in communion, but we must say 
that communion is the most effective way of sharing in the Sacrifice. 
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XXXIII. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
. BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
VI. From THE CONSECRATION TO THE END OF THE CANON 


“Do this for a commemoration of me.”—Luke xxii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—The consecration and adoration of the Sacred Host. The 
elevation owes its origin to controversy with regard to the moment of 
transubstantiation. The elevation of the Chalice. The offering of the 
Victim. Mention of the types. The Epiclesis. Who offers the Sacrifice? 
The memento for the dead. What is offered? The concluding doxology. 


The Mass now assumes more distinctly the features of a divine 
drama. We approach the account of the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament in which the words of consecration find place. The 
idea of a sacrificial banquet is here most clearly realized. The 
priest performs the very actions and says the very words which 
Christ did and said at the Last Supper. He takes the bread into 
his hands, lifts his eyes to heaven, and recites the gospel narrative, 
together with other details which have come down by tradition: 
“Who, the day before He suffered, took bread into His holy and 
venerable hands, and with His eyes lifted up towards heaven, to 
God, His almighty Father, giving thanks to Thee, did bless, break, 
and give to His disciples, saying: “Take and eat ye all of this: 
For this is my Body.’” 

Under the form of bread alone the whole of Christ’s body, soul 
and divinity is now present on the altar. The priest is the first to 
adore. He then raises the consecrated Host as high as he con- 
veniently can and shows it to the people. This high elevation is of 
comparatively recent origin. It came into practise through a 
theological controversy in the twelfth century. Many books say 
that it was a protest against the heresy of Berengarius, who denied 
transubstantiation. But, as a matter of fact, it was not introduced 
until a century after Berengarius’s death. The real reason for it 
was that some theologians had said that transubstantiation did not 
take place until after the consecration of the wine. The Church, 
however, emphasized the law of belief by making it the law of 
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prayer. The priest must hold up the Host to be seen of the people, 
Their looking at it is an act of adoration. The custom is also 
prescribed for us to-day. The rubic of the Missal says that the 
priest shall show the Host to the people. Our present Holy Father 
has expressed a wish that the faithful shall look at the Host when 
it is so held up. He has also granted an indulgence of seven years 
and seven times forty days to those who do this, and at the same 
time say: “My Lord and my God.” The proper ritual, then, for 
the faithful at the time of consecration is to look at the Host and 
then bow the head. When the custom was first introduced it was 
taught in verse: “And when they hear the bell ring—To that holy 
sakering,—Teach them to kneel down, both young and old,—And 
both their hands up to hold,—And say then in this manner,—Fair 
and softly without noise:—Jesu Lord, welcome Thou be—In 
form of bread I Thee see ;—Jesu, for Thy Holy Name—Shield me 
to-day from sin and shame.” Or, again: “When the time is near 
of sakering—A little bell men use to ring—Then shalt thou do 
reverence—To Jesu Christ’s own presence—That may lose all bale- 
ful bands—Kneeling, hold up both thy hands—And so the levation 
thou behold,—For this is He that Judas sold—And since was 
scourged and done on Rood—And for mankind there shed His 
Blood.” Thus, if the elevation be interpreted as an offering of 
the sacred Host to the Eternal Father, or as a representation of 
the raising of Christ on the Cross, these significations are quite 
secondary. If Christ is thus offered to the Father, it is in order 
that the faithful may see the offering and take part in it by adoring 
the Victim. If Christ is thus represented as raised on the Cross, 
it is in order that the people may see their Redeemer and adore 
Him. 

The divine drama proceeds. The priest next takes the chalice 
in his hand, and blessing it, recites the account of our Lord’s action 
at the Last Supper. “In this manner, after He had supped, taking 
also this excellent chalice into His holy and venerable hands, and 
giving Thee thanks, He blessed and gave to His disciples, saying: 
“Take and drink ye all of this: For this is the chalice of My Blood 
of the new and eternal testament: the mystery of faith: which shall 
be shed for you and for many, to the remission of sins. As often 
as ye do these things, ye shall do them in remembrance of Me.” 
The priest, again, is the first to adore Christ now present under the 
form of wine, present thus as to His body, soul and divinity. Then 
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the chalice is raised on high, so that the people may see it and adore 
the contents. The custom of elevating and looking at the chalice 
did not come into practise until some time after the similar custom 
with the Host. Both elevations, however, are found in use at the 
end of the thirteenth century. The chalice signifies more par- 
ticularly our Lord’s Passion and the fruits thereof, as was suggested 
by our Lord when He said to the sons of Zebedee: “Can you drink 
the chalice which I am going to drink?” Therefore it is that the 
commemoration of the Passion is expressed in the consecration of 
the Wine rather than in the consecration of the Bread. 

The formal offering of the holy Victim to the Eternal Father 
takes place during the next prayer. The prayer is called the anam- 
nesis, which means “remembrance.” We call to memory the 
Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord, and we offer the 
pure and holy Victim to God the Father. “Wherefore, O Lord, 
we Thy servants, as also Thy holy people, calling to mind the same 
blessed Passion of the same Christ Thy Son, our Lord, His Resur- 
rection from the dead, and glorious Ascension into heaven, offer 
unto Thy most excellent Majesty, of Thy gifts and grants, a pure 
Victim, a holy Victim, an immaculate Victim, the holy Bread ot 
eternal life, and the chalice of everlasting salvation.” Then the 
most perfect of the old types of this new Sacrifice are recalled, 
especially the sacrifice of Melchisedech. That sacrifice was a blood- 
less one of bread and wine, and so is an evidence that the new rite 
which it typified is also a real sacrifice. So the prayer continues: 
“Upon which vouchsafe to look with a propitious and serene 
countenance, and to accept them as Thou wert graciously pleased 
to accept the gifts of Thy just servant Abel, and the sacrifice of our 
Patriarch Abraham, and that which Thy high-priest Melchisedech 
offered to Thee, a holy Sacrifice and a spotless Victim.” 

We next come to one of the most mysterious parts of the Mass. 
It is the prayer which is usually called the epiclesis. Epiclesis 
means “a calling down.” It is so named because of a supposed 
parallel with the Greek Liturgy, in which the Holy Ghost is called 
down to effect the work of sacrifice. Whether, however, this 
parallel is true or not is open to grave doubt. Certainly there is 
nothing in the prayer itself to imply a coming down. And much 
less ground is there for saying that the holy angel is Our Lord Him- 
self. The faithful are at liberty, if it suits their devotion, to think 
of the holy angel as the Holy Ghost or as Jesus Christ. But most 
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probably the original intention of those who composed the prayer 
was that the angel was the angel of sacrifice who is spoken of in 
the Apocalypse. “And another angel came, and stood before the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was given to him much 
incense, that he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar, which is before the throne of God. And the smoke of 
the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up before God 
from the hand of the angel.” Now see how closely this imagery 
is followed in the Mass: “We must humbly beseech Thee, almighty 
God, let these offerings be carried by the hands of Thy holy angel 
to Thy altar on high, in the sight of Thy Divine Majesty, that 
as many of us as, by participating in this altar, shall receive the 
most sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son, may be filled with all 
heavenly blessing and grace. Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” Of course, the sacrifice is offered and presented by Christ 
Himself, and, speaking absolutely, there is no need to ask God to 
accept it. But we must not forget that we all have a share in offer- 
ing the sacrifice; and our share depends largely on our devotion. 
If we assist at the rite carelessly and with distraction, we have little 
share in the sacrifice. Therefore it is that we use this beautiful 
and inspired figure of the ascending angel and the altar on high 
to express our desire of sharing in the sacrifice to the utmost of 
our power. The Mass is not a merely mechanical or magical rite 
which brings forth its fruits regardless of the dispositions of the 
offerers. It is a moral act in which those who take part most 
devoutly derive graces most abundantly. 

Next follows a prayer for the dead and for the living in antici- 
pation of death. The formal remembrance of the living takes place 
before the consecration to signify that the living can have an active 
share in the sacrifice. But the remembrance of the dead is after 
the consecration ; they do not offer the Mass, but have Mass offered 
for them. Hence there is a duty laid upon the living of seeing that 
the dead have Mass said for them. This special prayer was put in 
the Liturgy in the thirteenth century, and, as in the case of the 
remembrance of the living, the list of names of the dead was read 
out from the diptychs. The prayer reads: “Be mindful, O Lord, of 
Thy servants and handmaids [here the names are mentioned] who 
are gone before us with the sign of faith, and sleep in the sleep of 
peace. To these, O Lord, and to all that rest in Christ, grant, we 
beseech Thee, a place of refreshment, light and peace. Through 
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the same Christ, our Lord. Amen.” The prayer is a Catholic 
prayer; it makes remembrance first of special intentions, and then 
of the whole of the faithful departed. The living, too, are prayed 
for in view of their death, that they may eventually come to the 
fellowship of these saints. “And to us sinners, Thy servants, hoping 
in the multitude of Thy mercies, vouchsafe to grant some part and 
fellowship with Thy holy Apostles and Martyrs; with John, 
Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, 
Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecily, Anastasia, and 
with all Thy Saints, into whose company we beseech Thee to admit 
us, not weighing our merits, but freely granting Thy pardon. 
Through Christ our Lord.” 

This brings us to the concluding prayer of the Canon: Per quem 
haec omnia. This remembrance of the dead is a prayer that has been 
inserted at a later date. This concluding prayer then does not 
follow logically upon it, but rather upon the prayer concerning the 
holy angel. We have asked that by receiving the most sacred Body 
and Blood of Christ we may be filled with all heavenly blessing and 
grace. So now we continue that idea thus: “By whom, O Lord, 
Thou dost always create, sanctify, quicken, bless and give all these 
good things.” What is meant by “these good things?” When 
the prayer was composed it undoubtedly meant the various gifts 
of bread, wine, milk, honey, oil, fruit and other things which lay 
round about the altar. If the faithful wish, they may here let their 
thoughts go out to the cornfields and vineyards and ask God to 
bless and give us all these good things. But the priest, when saying 
these words, makes the sign of the Cross three times over the con- 
secrated species. The words, then, must now also be applied to the 
sacred elements, but with careful interpretation. We may take it 
that God is asked to do all these things through Christ now present 
on the altar. The Mass is a sacrificial banquet in which we offer to 
God His own divine Son, and with that great offering all our own 
little offerings; it is also a banquet in which God gives to us the 
great Gift of the Body and Blood of His Son, and with that great 
Gift all the lesser gifts of food, shelter and raiment. 

In sympathy with these ideas, we end with a doxology, or act of 
praise, to the Blessed Trinity. The priest takes the Sacred Host 
and makes three signs of the Cross with It over the chalice, saying: 
“Through Him and with Him and in Him to Thee God the Father 
Almighty in the unity of the Holy Ghost be all honor and glory, 
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forever and ever.” After making the crosses he raises the Host and 
chalice slightly ; this is the little elevation. Then the people, through 
the server, say: “Amen.” It is a solemn acknowledgment that the 
priest has spoken in their name, and consequently it is an act of 
faith in the Real Presence. It marks the end of the canon of the 
Mass, and therefore is a ratification on the part of the people, 
of everything that has been done by the priest in performance of the 
great Action. 
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XXXIV. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
VII. THE BREAKING OF THE Host AND COMMUNION 


“Jesus took bread; and blessing, broke and gave to them.”—Mark xiv, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Place and significance of the Pater Noster. The breaking of 
the Host; its origin, meaning. The prayer for peace. The giving of the 
pax; its origin. The special preparatory prayers for Holy Communion; 
their value. The reason for the Domine Non Sum Dignus. The thanks- 
giving. Daily communion. Spiritual communion. Time for reception 
of communion. The communion and postcommunion. Last Gospel brings 
us back to the Incarnation; to eternity. 


The “Our Father” forms the introduction to the action in which 
the Sacred Host is broken and distributed to the faithful. It has 
most probably been used in the Mass ever since the beginning, but it 
has not always been in its present place. St. Gregory the Great put 
it at the end of the canon, as he thought it was unfitting that the 
great action should not be sanctified by the prayer of Christ. Like 
the Creed, then, the “Our Father” looks both ways, backward to- 
ward the canon, forward toward the Communion. “Let us pray. 
Instructed by Thy precepts and following Thy divine institution, 
we dare to say: Our Father.” Following on the last petition, there 
is a prayer which amplifies the idea: “But deliver us from evil. 
Amen.” Thus closes the one, and then the other continues: “De- 
liver us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, from all evils, past, present, and 
to come; and by the intercession of the blessed and ever glorious 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, together with Thy blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and Andrew, and all the Saints, mercifully grant 
peace in our days; that by the assistance of Thy mercy we may be 
always free from sin, and secure from all disturbance.” Here the 
priest signs himself with the paten in signification that he hopes 
for the peace for which he prays. Then he kisses the paten out of 
love for the Blessed Sacrament through which he is to obtain this 
peace. The prayer closes with a doxology, during which is per- 
formed the ceremony of breaking the Host. 
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Our Lord, when He instituted the holy Eucharist, took bread, 
and broke it and gave it to His disciples. The breaking of the 
Host, therefore, is of divine ordinance. Our Lord’s action is repro- 
duced in the Mass. The Mass is a sacrificial banquet in which 
Christ gives His Body and Blood. Here again the connection be- 
tween sacrifice and sacrament is emphasized. In the ancient Church 
at this point the deacon came forward and asked those to retire who 
were not going to communicate. The ceremony only dropped out 
when so few people came to Communion. Now, through the in- 
fluence of Pope Pius X., we are returning to the more Christ-like 
idea. As part of the Sacrifice, the Host is broken in order that It 
may be given to the people. The thought of the action signifying 
Christ’s violent death is quite secondary, and not altogether feli- 
citous, for Christ’s Body was not broken. Let us cling to the idea, 
then, that the breaking of the Host is a preparation for Communion, 

In the Roman rite the Host is broken into three parts, one of 
which is dropped into the chalice. All the portions are consumed 
by the priest. In the ancient rite the Host was much larger than it 
is now, and one of the portions broken off was used for the Com- 
munion of the faithful. The faithful also partook of the chalice. 
The old custom was therefore more expressive than the present one 
in signifying that the faithful all ate the same spiritual food and 
drank the same spiritual drink. To-day, however, we make up in 
faith what is wanting in sight; we believe that under the form of 
bread we receive both the Body and the Blood of Christ. One part 
of the Host is dropped into the chalice to signify the unity of the 
Sacrament. And the unity of the Sacrament signifies the unity of 
the Christian people. The prayers which are said during the 
ceremony accentuate this unity. The priest has just been praying 
to be kept in peace and preserved from sin. Then he breaks the 
Host into three pieces and says: “Through the same Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, who with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth God, world without end.” With one portion of 
the Host he makes the sign of the Cross three times over the chalice 
and says: “May the peace of the Lord be always with you.” The 
people reciprocate the good wish and say: “And with thy spirit.” 

Once more the priest expresses the doctrine that the fruits of the 
sacrifice come through Communion: “May this commingling and 
consecration of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ be to 
us that receive it effectual to eternal life.” The peace of life, not 
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the peace of sleep, or the peace of death, is the heaven for which 
the Christian yearns. Henceforth, then, up to the actual Com- 
munion, the prayers speak chiefly of this peace. 

We are now drawing near to Communion. We are to receive 
the Prince of Peace. Previously our prayers have been directed to 
God the Father. Now we address ourselves to God the Son, to 
welcome Him as the great Peacemaker. He is coming to set in 
order our faculties and passions. So we pray directly to Him: 
“Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us peace.” In Masses for the dead, instead of praying for 
peace, we pray for rest, everlasting rest. The holy souls are rest- 
less in their purgatory, yearning for the rest which shall come to 
them through the Passion of Christ, applied to them through the 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

The prayer which follows belongs strictly to the breaking of the 
Host, not to the Communion. “Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst to 
Thy Apostles: ‘Peace I leave to you, My peace I give unto you; 
look not on my sins but on the faith of Thy Church; and vouch- 
safe to it that peace and unity which is agreeable to Thy will; who 
liveth and reigneth God for ever and ever.’” (In High Mass 
there follows here the kiss of peace. It is now confined to the 
clergy. In the early church it was common amongst all the faithful, 
not only at Mass, but in all their assemblies. It fell out of custom 
as the numbers in the Christian community increased. In some 
countries even now the ceremony survives in a modified form. The 
kiss is distributed by means of a small golden plate, called the 
osculatorium or instrument of peace.) 

The next two prayers are a special preparation for holy Com- 
munion. They are comparatively modern. They partake more of 
the nature of a private and personal devotion than of a liturgical 
and solemn prayer. Before they, and the prayer which precedes 
them, came into use, the “Our Father” was here said. The faithful 
prayed: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” Then the priest kissed the altar, which represented 
Christ, and passed on the kiss of peace to the ministers and the 
people. The kiss of peace was the sign of pardon and renovation 
of friendship. The faithful also prayed: “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” In saying this, they applied it specially to holy Com- 
munion. But when St. Gregory the Great moved the “Our Father,” 
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as he said, to give greater dignity to the canon, then there arose a 
special need for prayers preparatory to holy Communion. The 
priest then looks at the Host, and for the moment is absorbed in 
his own devotions, for he is the first to receive holy Communion. 
“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who, according to the 
will of the Father, through the cooperation of the Holy Ghost, hast 
by Thy death given life to the world; deliver me by this, Thy most 
sacred Body and Blood, from all my iniquities and from all evils, 
and make me always adhere to Thy commandments, and never 
suffer me to be separated from Thee. (Who, with the same God 
the Father and Holy Ghost, livest and reignest God for ever and 
ever. Amen.)” 

The other prayer, it may be noticed, refers only to the Body of 
Christ. Liturgists are of opinion that there was formerly another 
prayer also which referred to the Blood of Christ, but which has 
now fallen out of use. “Let not the participation of Thy Body, 
O Lord Jesus Christ, which I, unworthy, presume to receive, turn 
to my judgment and condemnation; but through Thy goodness 
may it be to me a safeguard and remedy, both of soul and body. 
(Who, with God the Father, in unity with the Holy Ghost, livest 
and reignest God for ever and ever. Amen.)” There could be no 
better preparation for Communion than these prayers provided in 
the Liturgy. They are intimate, private, and personal, they are 
adapted to all sorts and conditions of the faithful, and at the same 
time they are approved by the Church and sanctified by their place 
in the Liturgy. Anyone who says them with ordinary attention and 
sincerity need have no scruples about his or her dispositions for 
holy Communion. 

Before taking his own Communion the priest says: “I will take 
the Bread of heaven, and call upon the name of the Lord.” Then 
he greets his sacramental Master with the same words that were 
used by the centurion of Capharnaum when Christ offered to go to 
his house to heal his servant. The greeting is repeated three times. 
The Church thereby emphasizes it; and the Church has need to 
emphasize it. How many of the faithful there are who stay away 
from Communion because, as they say, they are unworthy! 
Whereas, the Church considers this sense of unworthiness the very 
best disposition with which to approach holy Communion. The 
priest must acknowledge it for his own Communion, and three 
times again must acknowledge it for the Communion of the faithful: 
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“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof; 
say but the word, and my soul shall be healed.” It is one of the 
most beautiful, and seemingly one of the most paradoxical principles 
of the spiritual life that the more wnworthy you seem to yourself 
to be, the more worthy you really are. Your sin is a happy fault, 
it has won you so good and so great a Redeemer. Only as a pro- 
fessedly penitent sinner, then, does the priest say: “May the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve my soul to life everlasting. 
Amen.” 

He begins his thanksgiving even before he receives the chalice. 
“What shall I render to the Lord for all He has rendered unto me? 
I will take the chalice of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord. I will call upon the Lord and praise Him, and I shall be 
saved from my enemies. The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ pre- 
serve my soul to everlasting life. Amen.” The same sentiments 
should also inspire the faithful. We must repeat it again and again— 
holy Communion is the most effectual way in which they can share 
in the offering of the sacrifice. And the same principle applies even 
to those Masses in which the people do not communicate sacra- 
mentally. 

Daily sacramental Communion is the ideal which the Church 
holds up to her children. But whenever this is inconvenient, or 
wherever it is the custom to assist at a second Mass, then the 
faithful should unite themselves to the sacrifice by making 
a spiritual Communion. It is the Communion, either sacramental 
or spiritual, which completes the beauty and richness of the sac- 
rifice. The people offer to God His own divine Son, and, at the 
same Banquet, they receive from God the same spiritual Food and 
tht same spiritual Drink. 

The study of the Liturgy also throws light on the practise of 
receiving Communion outside Mass. The Sacraments are made 
for men, not men for the Sacraments. In case of grave necessity one 
ought to communicate when one can. But the proper time and 
place is after the priest’s Communion in the Mass. It is Communion 
at this point which gives fulness of meaning to the Mass. It is 
therefore quite wrong to ask for Communion at the beginning of 
the Mass merely in order to have time for private devotions. For 
special reasons, good for the Church as a whole, the Pope sometimes 
orders the rosary to be said during Mass. At those times it is our 
duty to obey. But at other times it is not desirable to neglect the 
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words of the Mass for the sake of the rosary. Much less is it 
desirable to ask for Communion at the beginning of Mass so as to 
be able to say the rosary within the half hour. So, too, with the 
act of thanksgiving. A quarter of an hour from the time of Com- 
munion is the recognized practise. But if the pressure of domestic 
or business duties does not allow of this, it is better to make it up 
some time during the day, rather than to ensure it by asking for 
Communion at the beginning of Mass. 

Belief in the Real Presence implies the need of deepest reverence 
for every particle of the Sacred Host, and for every drop of the 
Precious Blood. Consequently, the greatest care is taken in purify- 
ing the chalice, paten, and corporal. Whilst doing this the priest 
prays: “Grant, Lord, that what we have taken with our mouth, 
we may receive with a pure mind; and of a gift in time may it 
become unto us an eternal remedy.” And again: “May Thy Body, 
O Lord, which I have received, and Thy Blood which I have drunk, 
cleave to my heart, and grant that no stain of sin may remain in 
me, who have been refreshed with pure and holy Sacraments.” 

The form of words known as the “Communion” is merely a relic 
of psalms which were sung whilst the people went up to receive 
Communion. 

The Post Communion is the formal liturgical act of thanks- 
giving after Communion. It varies according to the feast, but is 
nearly always fashioned on the same type. 

Once more the priest turns to the people with the usual greeting: 
“The Lord be with you,” and announces that the Mass is finished. 
Secretly he once more dedicates the sacrifice to the Eternal Father, 
and then, turning to the people, he gives the blessing. All blessings 
come through the pleading of the divine Victim of the Sacrifice; 
and, therefore, it is most fitting that at the end of the Sacrifice a 
blessing should be pronounced. 

Liturgical writers are divided in their opinion as to the origin 
of the custom of reading the last gospel. It may be derived from 
the private devotions of the celebrant after Mass; it may also be 
derived from the custom of saying prayers over the people. What- 
ever be its origin, its value to-day is to set before our minds the 
mystery of the Incarnation. We have offered the Sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ; we have partaken of the Sacrificial 
Banquet; so, finally, we are taught to seek the source of this great 
gift in the Incarnation. Nay, St. John leads us back further than 
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the Incarnation. He shows us the source of all this wondrous 
love in the unfathomable depths of the Eternal Godhead. The 
Word was with God from the beginning. In due time He was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us. He continues to live with us, 
and we with Him, so that we may offer the Eucharistic Sacrament, 
and see therein His glory, the glory as it were of the only begotten 
Son of the Father, full of grace and truth. 


DEO GRATIAS! 
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XXXV. VESPERS AND COMPLINE 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS M. HARVEY 


“In the daytime the Lord hath commanded His mercy; and a canticle 
to Him in the night.”—Ps, xli, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—We are, as a rule, blind to the beauty and 
significance of our Liturgy. Our duty to understand the symbolism of 
our Church services, that our Liturgy may be to us the means of grace 
it 1s intended to be. 

Vespers——As old as the Church. A memorial of the Evening Sac- 
rifice of the Old Law, and of many sacred events in the life of our 
Lord. Points us forward to the evening of our own lives. 

The Ceremonies in Detail—The introductory Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria. The “Deus in Adjutorium.” The five Psalms, the Capitulum 
and Hymn. The Magnificat. The significance of incensing the Altar 
and the Priest. The Prayer. 

Compline.—Its special significance; it symbolizes the Death of our 
— ia His sleep in the grave. It is also the Night-Prayer of the 

urch. 

The Different Parts of Compline-—The Chapter; the Confiteor; the 
Invocation; the four Psalms; the Hymn; the Little Chapter; the 
Responsory; the “Nunc Dimittis”; the final Antiphon. 

Conclusion—The spirit in which we should attend our Sunday 
Services; with minds enlightened by an understanding of their Liturgy, 
and hearts warm with love and gratitude. 


On entering some vast cathedral, or on reviewing the treasures 
of sacred art, one necessarily feels the influence of the spirit of 
devotion steal over him, and all that is low, all that is merely of the 
earth, slips from him at the touch of the genius of those arts that 
have crystallized for us the devout musings and heavenly aspirations 
of our forefathers in the Faith. And in the moment of spiritual 
exaltation that comes to us, we are apt to think that we would be 
far better and nobler, had we ever dwelt in this atmosphere of 
devotion; had we always been near these sublime expressions of 
piety. We have only to note those peoples in our midst who have 
come from such surroundings, whose childhood was passed in the 
sunlight of Christian art, whose feet have stood in the innermost 
sanctuary of the spirit of beauty, to realize that mere physical asso- 
ciation has little or no influence on one’s life. Consider how true 
this is even in matters of art. The miracles of color harmony in 
the old masters mean very little to thé peasant; the mounting spires 
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and heaven-poised domes scarcely lift their eyes or their souls above 
the dust. For them antiquity unveils her loveliness, mystic with 
the meaning of the centuries, but in vain; the spirit of beauty comes 
before them with laden hands, but they do not reach their own to 
partake of her bounty. They have eyes and see not. And we feel, 
perhaps, that here is a field for missionary zeal, and we long to take 
the mote from the eye of our brother that he may behold the glory 
of his birthright. Let us first take the beam from our own. We 
Catholics are in the midst of vast treasures of beauty, surpassing 
even our treasures of architecture, painting, sculpture and music, 
and we know it not. 

We are a royal people, not only as regards the splendors of our 
Faith, but in the regal stores of art, and above all, in the imperial 
magnificence of our Liturgy in which the divine truths that are ours 
have clothed themselves. As a noted speaker has said, the Catholic 
Church has been the mother and inspiration of art from the be- 
ginning. She raised the barbarian peoples who threatened to over- 
whelm her to a higher social and intellectual level, opened their eyes 
to the glory of the arts, taught them ennobling lessons of beauty, 


. till “mind and soul according well” made perfect music. The poet 


dreamed, and she set his dream in stone; painter and sculptor found 
a home within her sanctuary; music, “the voice of the forgotten 
years,” found in her an inspiration and a guide; literature, under 
her care, received its most perfect expression; and all this that she 
might instill into the hearts of her children the truths of faith, 
make plain and fair for them the ways of salvation. All the arts 
that have brightened the world with its message of beauty, she 
purified, ennobled and developed by making them the handmaids of 
her Liturgy. It was only that they might serve in adorning her 
majestic ceremonial, do homage to the splendors of her Liturgy, 
that she employed them at all. And yet, how many Catholics are 
practically ignorant of this Liturgy upon which the centuries have 
lavished their choicest treasures, at whose feet the world’s greatest 
geniuses have knelt to receive her commands? We have some 
hazy ideas, perhaps, about the ceremonial or symbolic value of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But the riches of our vast ceremonial 
system are as hidden irom us as are the world’s great art treasures 
from the pre-occupied toilers in their midst. 

We should correct this. The eloquent messages of our Liturgy 
should not fall upon deaf ears; the superb pageantry should not pass 
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before unseeing eyes. It is our task to-day to touch upon some of 
the liturgical beauties of two services in our churches, common 
enough in their repetition, but insufficiently known and understood 
because of the neglect they are meeting with of late years; namely, 
Vespers and Compline. These services many complain, are not 
suited to modern needs. If by “modern needs” is meant the 
gratification of a desire for novelty, the catching and holding of 
our wandering attention by what is striking or bizarre, the com- 
plaint is well founded. But if our hearts are rightly attuned to the 
spirit of devotion, if we have a knowledge of the significance of 
the services that will enable us to be intelligent participators, if we 
truly desire to give Christian praise and receive from our public 
devotions the inspiration for genuine Christian lives, we will find, 
outside of the Holy Sacrifice itself, no surer, more effectual means 
than attendance at our Vesper service. 

The service of Vespers comes to us freighted with the deathless 
thoughts of all the Christian centuries. It came into existence with 
the Church itself; it is the successor and the memorial of the 
evening sacrifice offered in the Temple at Jerusalem; the memorial, 
too, of the Last Supper and of the institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist. It bids us to thank God, for the mercies we have received 
at His Hand during the day; it is a sigh for the eternal day that 
will know no ending and for the perfect rest in heaven that follows 
life’s toils and dangers. It recalls to our mind the tarrying of our 
Lord at eventide with the disciples at Emmaus, and inspires our 
hearts with their touching prayer: “Remain with us, O Lord, for 
the shadows of night are upon us.” It summons before our minds 
that great Vesper service when the Lamb without spot was taken 
down from the Cross and laid in the tomb, His bitter day’s work 
finished, the end for which He had come into the world accom- 
plished. It beacons us forward to the Vesper time of this world of 
ours, when all who are His sheep shall be folded in His eternal 
pastures, and they who are as ravening wolves, shut out in the 
darkness of everlasting night. It bids us think of our own Vesper 
time, when the shadows of death will enfold us, and the incense 
of the Church’s prayer shall bring the “sweet savor” of hope to 
our departing souls. 

By way of instruction let us consider the service in detail. On 
entering the sanctuary the priest kneels and says the Our Father 
and the Hail Mary in silence, for the heart must be prepared for 
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all the solemn functions of holy religion by silent communion with 
God. Without a prepared heart we may not receive the fulness of 
His blessings. “Deus in Adjutorium meum intende.” “O God, 
come to my assistance,” chants the priest, and at the same time 
signing himself with the sign of the Cross; thus by his words 
bringing before our minds our entire dependence upon God, and 
His willingness to aid us, and by the sign of salvation proclaiming 
our faith in the Incarnation and the Redemption by which we are 
signed and sealed unto the Triune God. The Celebrant from his 
raised seat making the sign of the Cross, the hand in making it 
turning to four sides, should call to our mind the Holy One of God, 
raised upon Calvary, stretching forth His arms and calling unto His 
children, scattered to the four corners of the earth. And in the 
name of their scattered brethren the faithful cry out “Domine, ad 
adjuvandum me, festina,” “Lord, make haste to help me!” and 
join in the doxology, the “Glory be to the Father,” manifesting the 
prime intention of this and every other Christian act, to give glory, 
praise and thanksgiving to God. Then follow five psalms, songs 
of joy and triumph, for though Vesper service honors the death and 
burial of the Saviour, yet the Church in her liturgy proclaims the 
victory of life over death, of endless joy following passing sorrow. 

The first psalm brings before us the eternal generation of the 
Son by the Father, the eternity, too, of His priesthood which, 
while God is God, shall be our medium of union with Him. His 
dominion over all nations, and His power to judge them; the final 
subjugation of all His enemies, and His exaltation are proclaimed. 
The following psalm sings the glory of the reign of Christ, the 
sway, through Him, of truth, mercy and justice, the faithfulness of 
His commandments, the wisdom of learning a reverent fear of our 
Lord. 

The third psalm describes the blessedness of Him who has learned 
that fear of the Lord, who has ordered his life by the commands 
of the Son of God. His joy is dwelt upon and brought out by 
contrast with the lot of the sinner who has not acknowledged the 
sway of the “Son of David.” 

And now the Church, having placed before her children the 
Kingdom of her blessed Spouse, shown that the yoke is sweet and 
the burden light, calls upon them to praise the Lord, praise the 
name of the Lord. ‘“Laudate, pueri, Dominum: laudate nomen 
Domini.” We here join our voices in extolling the goodness and 
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the mercy of our King, who has regard to all that is meek and 
lowly, who lifts up the poor and helpless, and will not send the 
needy away; who, out of the midst of sterility and death bringeth 
joy and life. 

The fifth psalm is a superb résumé of God’s providential dealings 
with man. We are transported in spirit to the shores of the Red 
Sea, where the hosts of Egypt were overwhelmed. Sinai is again 
wrapt in flame, and from the midst of its blazing lightnings the Law 
is given. The Promised Land once more spreads its smiling plains 
to welcome God’s chosen people. These are again but types, as 
Monsignor Gaume tells us, of the miracles wrought in our behalf: 
our deliverance from sin and death and hell by baptism, as the 
children of Israel were freed from the bondage of Pharoah; Faith, 
the pillar of cloud and of fire that leads us through the desert of 
life: the Law of Grace and of Mercy proclaimed from Calvary as 
the law of subjection was proclaimed from Sinai: the Bread that 
cometh down out of heaven, typified by the Manna that fed the 
Israelites in the wilderness, the everlasting joy and peace of Our 
Father’s home awaiting us as the Promised Land awaited the 
sojourners of old. 

So in these wonderful psalms we have a summary of all the 
blessings our God has bestowed upon us, individually and col- 
lectively, as members of His great human family, and as children 
of His Church. Marvelous, indeed, are these inspired songs of 
David, containing as they do some special appeal suited to the 
varying moods of every worshiper. They are the “harp of a 
thousand strings,” whereby are recorded the thrilling thoughts and 
emotions that sweep over the:soul of man, and they come to us 
sanctified by the repetition of countless servants of God. 

As the last strains of the fifth psalm of Vespers die away, the 
priest rises and chants the little chapter, as it is called, a short lesson 
from the Old or the New Testament, that gives the special teaching 
of the festival celebrated. At the close the people reverently 
answer: “Thanks be to God.” The priest stands to deliver this 
message to the people, for it is 2 summons to gird themselves to 
fight the enemies of their God and of their souls; to win for 
themselves the virtues set for their consideration in the festival, 
and the graces that are promised those who fight manfully under the 
standard of the Crucified. Then follows the hymn which is sung 
standing, for it is the song of an army marching to battle, of 
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children who have arisen to do the will of their Father, of subjects 
who reverence the commands of their King. 

But how shall the Church fittingly thank God for all the wondrous 
blessings and favors she has just recounted: for her deliverance 
from the snares of the evil one, the continued protection of her 
Spouse, the promises of everlasting life? Not even David, the 
inspired minstrel of the Most High, can fittingly express her grati- 
tude, and she calls to her aid the Mother of God Herself and in the 
inspired words of Her Magnificat finds a fitting psalm of joy, 
thanksgiving and praise. 

At the first notes of the sublime Canticle priest and people arise 
to do honor by their posture to the words of the Mother of God, 
and to show their willingness to do what may be demanded of 
them as a practical expression of their gratitude for God’s favors. 
Signing himself with the sign of the Cross, to show that even our 
most exalted joy must bear the seal of the Crucified—for without 
His Cross no joy would be ours—the priest ascends to the altar 
and puts incense into the censer. Three spoonfuls he places on the 
burning coals, symbolizing not only the faith, hope and charity 
of the people, but as a prayer that the works of our youth, our 
maturity and our old age, the thoughts, words and actions of all 
the circling hours of morning, noon and night may be as an 
offering of incense—a prayer to the Most High. He then incenses 
the altar, the table of Sacrifice, for our deeds must be offered in 
union with the Sacrifice of the Eternal Son, and through Him 
reach the Father. The priest is then incensed himself, not only as 
the representative of Christ, to whom our praise and honor are due, 
but to show that the reward of our works that have been done for 
God and offered to Him will come to us again, a sweet savor of 
Paradise. 

After this the priest chants the prayer of the Mass, called the 
Collect, because it brings together the prayer and praise, the hopes 
and desires of all present, and offers them to God. ‘“Benedicamus 
Domino” chant the clerks, “Let us praise the Lord,” and all 
respond “Deo Gratias,” “Thanks be to God,” and so closes this 
beautiful service, eloquent of the mysteries of our holy faith, re- 
dolent of God’s mercy and God’s love, thrilling with the Christian 
joy and exultation, that, like its peace, surpasses all understanding. 

But the watchful care of our holy Mother, the Church, is with 
us still. Another service, calling to mind the burial of our Lord 
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and His sleep in the grave, comes to spread its protecting wings 
about us as the shadows of night deepen. Compline is the night 
prayer of the Church, and, while it begins with a blessing, invoking 
a quiet night and a holy death, our watchful Mother reminds us in 
the lesson at the beginning of the service, that while we retire to 
rest, our adversary, the devil, takes no rest, but renewing his efforts 
with the darkness, goes about as a roaring lion, seeking his prey. 
It is ours to resist, strong in faith, and the first evidence of our 
resistence is to take unto ourselves the armor of prayer and the 
sword of humility. And so all join in that model of all prayer, the 
Our Father, and our hearts are humbled by the confession of our 
sins in the Confiteor. What better Christian preparation can there 
be for the night’s rest, from which we may never awaken, than the 
lowly confession of our faults, the plea for God’s mercy. Unhappy, 
indeed, is he who retires to his rest with no thought of the heavenly 
Father whom he has outraged, the Just Judge before whom he 
must give an accounting! It will be too late to say his Confiteor 
if the Angel of Death summon him into the presence of His offended 
God. Penitence is the fitting attitude in which to meet the shades 
of night, as penitence becomes us at the approach of the dark night 
of death, that our purified vision may behold the star of hope, His 
star guiding us to His own Dwelling and ours. 

Penitence and hope, these are the twin themes in the service of 
Compline. At the end of the confession we have the invocation, 
“Convert us, O God, Who art our Saviour, and turn away Thine 
anger from us!” for sin is the only thing that can turn our Father 
and God from us, and if we be converted to Him, sin shall dis- 
appear as mist before the sun. 

There follows the four psalms of Compline, indicative of the 
fourfold: end of man’s existence, to know, to love, to serve God, 
and to enjoy eternal bliss with Him in heaven. The first psalm is 
an act of gratitude to God for His protection through the day and 
throughout our lives, and a petition for strength to fight manfully 
against the enemies of our salvation. In the second psalm the 
Christian proclaims his hope of .God’s protection and care: “In 
Thee, O Lord, I have hoped; let me never be confounded!” And 
in the third we see how God protects the man who places his hope 
in Him. Whosoever relies on the arm of the Almighty shall live in 
peace under the protection of the God of heaven.” The snares 
of the evil one shall have no power over him whose trust is in God; 
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the wicked and their machinations shall not prevail against him; 
his habitation will be the dwelling-place of peace and of joy. 

The fourth psalm bids us be on our guard, and if we awake 
during the night to turn our minds and our hearts to our Father 
Who is watching over us. It is, too, a song of praise in which all 
unite: a call to bless God with heart and voice; an invocation of 
His eternal blessing upon us. 

The hymn which follows is a résumé of the thoughts and senti- 
ments contained in the preceding psalms, a plea for protection 
against the dangers of the night. 


“Let dreams depart and phantoms fly, 
The offspring of the night, 

Keep up like shrines beneath Thine eye, 
Pure, in the foe’s despite.” 


The celebrant in the little chapter, which is now read, recalls 
to our divine Lord Eis promise, “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in their midst,” and entreats Him 
by virtue of that promise not to forsake us now. “Thou art with 
us, O Lord, and Thy name is invoked upon us; do not forsake us!” 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit,” sings a voice; 
and the faithful repeat, “Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit,” “Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, God of truth,” con- 
tinues the voice, placing before the Most High the strongest 
reasons why He should protect us; we are His, bought at a great 
price, the price of the Cross, and He has promised to save us; and 
He is true, and His promises cannot fail. The faithful in response 
echo the opening words, “I commend my spirit,” “Keep us, O 
Lord,” sings the voice, “as the apple of Thine eye,” “Protect us 
under the shadow of Thy wings,” answer the people. The service 
is now drawing to an end, and the worshiper whose heart and mind 
have been absorbed in God is filled with longing to quit this land 
of exile, this vale of tears, and in the inspired words of Simeon 
voices that longing, “Nunc dimittis servum tuum Domine,” “Now, 
O God, let Thy servant depart in peace.” It is time now for this 
Christian family to separate, but before they go their spiritual 
father, the representative of the great High Priest of Our Re- 
demption, raises his hand in blessing and entreats, “May the 
almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost bless and keep you. 
Amen.” 
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We may depart now from the House of God with His benediction 
upon us, after we have greeted once more our blessed Mother with 
one of Her Antiphons; we may retire to rest, assured of the sleep 
of peace, no remorse troubling our hearts; the wings of God’s 
holy angels folded about us. 

Such is the Sabbath we should keep, such its peace and joy. Try 
to understand the services in which our holy Mother Church asks 
us to join—their beauty and their power; the psalms and hymns 
which inspire us with their noble music, with lofty thoughts and 
emotions. Remember that these services, however sacred in them- 
selves, are to us just what we make them; what we carry from 
them depends on what we bring to them. It is not by saying or 
singing “Lord, Lord,” that we shall taste the joys of heaven, but 
by doing the will of our Father. No number of prayers and psalms 
sung with an unloving heart and an unclean mind can bring us one 
step nearer the Lamb of God. It is the purpose of this instruction 
to open our minds to the majesty and the significance of our 
services ; it remains with ourselves by humble striving and patient 
petition to so circumcise our hearts that the sacred words be not a 
blasphemy upon our lips. Let not our services be a stumbling- 
block unto us; our psalms, our antiphons, our hymns and our 
prayers may be to us a crystal river flowing with peace and joy, 
even the River of God that “floweth out of the Throne of God and 
of the Lamb”; or, they may be a turbid stream; an unprofitable 
burden, an empty form. But when the heart is clean in the sight 
of God, not only these services but life itself becomes a Sabbath 
whose peace nought can disturb; a service that no distraction can 
invade; a psalm whose power no coldness can chill; a hymn whose 
harmony no discord can destroy; a temple about which, indeed, the 
storms and tempests of the world may beat and the clouds of 
adversity gather, but whose celestial harmonies no storm can jar, no 
clouds obscure the light of the Eternal Presence dwelling therein. 
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DUTY 
TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
XI. PeErsonat Duties (Sout). 


Duty, like “charity, begins at home.” “He is a wise man who is 
wise to his own soul,” and, “What will it profit us to gain the whole 
world if we lose our souls,” are words of deep meaning and true 
wisdom. Care of self, both soul and body, is not selfishness. On the 
contrary, when rationally carried out this care involves life-long self- 
sacrifice, the very opposite of selfishness. Our soul and body have 
personal rights, so to say, that impose duties on which I now pro- 
pose to speak. My remarks to-day will be limited to what is due, 
on our part, to our souls. Though in some quarters a great deal is 
said and written about soul-culture, yet the most of us are so im- 
mersed in bodily and material cares as sometimes almost to forget 
we have a soul. And yet the soul is self. We are really our souls, 
not our bodies, even, when living exclusively for the body. Our 
eyes without the soul are blind; our ears without it are deaf; the 
most perfect bodily organs without a soul are but dead flesh. The 
whole body in all its beauty, strength and perfection of form and 
mechanism is but an agglomeration of a few chemical elements 
knit together and kept in movement by the soul. We get fresh 
bodies every few years. There isn’t a single material particle left 
in me of the helpless little babe that emerged into life in this planet 
on my first birthday. The very brain I now use as an organ of 
thought and affection I had not twelve months ago; but my soul, 
1. ¢., I myself, a thinking, living, responsible agent, is ever the same 
throughout those changes of my body and ever will be the same, 
even when my body lies “moldering in the grave.” My soul or spirit 
will still go “marching on” in life. 

The better to discharge the duties we owe to the soul, it it advis- 
able, by way of preliminary, to enter into our real selves, 7. e¢., to 
study the nature of our own souls. To know oneself is to know 
one’s soul, a branch of knowledge, declared by the wisest of the 
Greeks, to be “the first duty of man.” 

I. Now, this self-knowledge, long hidden from the wise, and now 
laid open to “babes and sucklings,” this lofty wisdom, is within the 
reach of the poorest and the most unlettered. We all learn, as 
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children, that the soul is “a spirit, and immortal, made in the image 
and likeness of God.” 

The soul is a spirit. It is neither matter, nor dependent on matter 
for action or existence. It is not light, heat, gas, or an electric cur- 
rent, which are all matter or material forces, divisible and perishable. 
However refined or subtle, all that falls under the impression of the 
senses is material, and subject to the laws of matter. Our soul is 
our life. We say, indeed, that the eye sees, and the ear hears; but 
it is the great force called soul, that sees and hears through them. 
The eye, without the soul, is as dead as an opera-glass or a trumpet. 
It is true, beasts also live, feel and know; but in a very different way. 
They are meant only for this world, living in, and wedded to, matter, 
depending on it; never transcending it. They have no thoughts or 
mind impressions—only sensations. They know and distinguish 
this man or that with eye, ear, or nose; but not man in the abstract. 
They cannot learn by ideas, or go to school; nor have they conscience 
or any perception whatsoever of moral right or wrong. They can- 
not pray, or know God, or themselves, or past, or future. They 
live only in the actual impression of the moment. Being made for 
matter, they perish with their bodily organs. 

Our souls, on the contrary, know past, present and future. We 
remember and feel responsible for thoughts, words and actions done 
in childhood. We think, and pray, and love, and distinguish right 
from wrong. Our souls are restless centers of energy, ever 
scheming, planning and looking forward to ever receding ideals, 
good or bad. To be a spirit is to be ever advancing, ever progress- 
ing, never to be satisfied with what it has, though drawn to matter 
and chained to matter; yet, it ever transcends it and is never to be 
sated with what a mere material world can promise or give. Its 
faculties and desires are boundless to such an extent, indeed, that the 
Infinite Good, very God, can alone fill them, “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts shall not rest till they rest in 
Thee.” 

Besides being a spirit the soul is also immortal, 7. e., it will never 
consciously perish. By nature, it is.not subject to dissolution, be- 
cause, unlike matter, it has not parts. It is one inseparable, indivi- 
sible unit of energy. Death is only a breaking up into the original 
elements of which a thing is composed. “Dust thou art, and into 
dust thou wilt return,” applies only to the body, not the soul. God 
destroys nothing, not even the elements of matter, “the primeval 
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dust,” and much less the soul. For weal or wo, it lives and 
will live on forever. We instinctively crave for life, not death; 
at end of the longest and most strenuous life, we are only waking 
to the fact that we have not reached a tithe of our possibilities—that 
we are but just beginning to live. All ancient and existing beliefs, 
religions and languages, testify to the constancy of faith in a world 
beyond the grave. The grave itself, in the care taken of it, and pains 
bestowed in adorning it, is a silent witness to man’s belief in im- 
mortality. A future world, where justice will be dealt out im- 
partially, has been ever deemed a necessary corrective for its 
absence in the present. Future rewards or punishments are the 
balance of life’s inequalities. This world is the foreground of the 
next, this life the prelude of another. In the world of matter, we see 
law and order throughout, all disposed in “number, weight and 
measure’; and we rightly feel that such must also be the case, 
eventually, in the world of spirits. 

II. From these endowments, or rather essential qualities of the 
soul, spring the duties we owe to it. We are taught in the first page 
of our catechism that “we must take more care of our soul than of 
our body,” another way of saying that the duties we owe the soul 
are far more important than those due to the body. And yet, is not 
the reverse of this the rule of most lives? The spiritual and im- 
perishable element gets overlooked, neglected, sacrificed, to the 
perishable and the temporal. The soul is life; but this life is double, 
or rather, has a double aspect for believers, the natural and the 
supernatural. By nature we are intelligent and free, and it is part of 
our duties to train these powers. The culture of the natural life of 
the soul is a personal obligation. All lofty minds have recognized the 
training of mind, will and affection to be a duty of the natural order. 
But we live also by the spirit. We live the supernatural life of 
grace. We are called to a higher life. Hence, there are two sets 
of duties corresponding to this double aspect of soul-life. The first 
set of duties we owe to the soul consists in cultivating the soul’s two 
great natural powers, the understanding and will. The power of 
conscience is only on application of mind to moral truth, and is 
included herein. Every being has to unfold and develop according 
to its nature and environment; and man, by nature, is an intelligent 
being—a soul, we may say. His mind and will, and by implication 
his heart and conscience, are part—in some cases the whole—of the 
talent entrusted to his keeping. Punishment swiftly follows; if 
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buried out of sight, 7. e., if left neglected or untrained. The duty of 
perfecting the powers of mind and will is called “education,” a duty 
deemed so important for our well-being, that in most countries it is 
now taken over, up to a certain point and age, by the State. Withal, 
it ever remains a personal duty, both at home and in school; and, 
in some measure, all through life. The mind is made strong and 
forceful by knowledge; the will by character and conduct, a double 
process that should never stop. Divine knowledge and goodness, 
an ideal impossible to reach, are yet put before us in order to keep 
us striving and progressing. We have to work “whilst we have the 
day,” “advance till the light of perfect day,” “be perfect even as our 
heavenly Father is perfect.” It is only by force of mind that man, 
physically so weak, holds an easy mastership over all other creatures 
of the earth. They cannot be trained or educated, except in a very 
limited degree. They lack mind, a power perfected and made avail- 
able only by education, broadly speaking. There is a wide gulf 
between trained and untrained minds. A savage and a modern 
scholar seem to belong to different orders of being; and yet, it is 
only schooling that makes the difference. 

Education, in the narrow sense of the term, is by no means a 
panacea for all evils; still, rightly applied, it goes a long way towards 
mitigating them. “The one thing great in man is mind.” Human life 
is mind-life; and yet, mind is useless without education. Mind and 
education are convertible terms. Life is a hundredfold wider, larger, 
more enjoyable and morally better in the case of the educated. 
Schools close prisons. Duty and good conduct are but the best 
phases of mental training. Even supernaturally, as we shall see, 
God acts upon the soul by grace, in and through mind, will and 
affection. Christ was a teacher, so is the Church. Progress and 
development, in any direction, are forms of education. The first 
duty, therefore, we owe to the soul from a natural standpoint, is to 
train the intelligence by such education as we need in life, by good 
use of the means within our reach. Young men who neglect their 
education, or idle away their time in school or other place of training, 
fail against this duty, and it may be, seriously. To say nothing of 
their sin of sloth and parental disobedience, they do themselves a 
grave personal wrong. Though not necessary to be a savant and 
take out a degree, unless part of one’s profession, still it is each one’s 
duty, in his own walk of life, to be well up to standard or pattern 
as is said. All should aim at winning a certificate of efficiency. 
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Gold or silver may be genuine without a hall-mark; but to most of 
us this stamp is the only proof; so in education. Indeed, there 
are very few professions in which ignorance is not a sin. It injures 
not only one’s self, but may inflict untold wrong on others. The 
priest, the doctor, the lawyer, the teacher, may be guilty of grave 
sin through ignorance of their duties—in other words, through neg- 
lect of education. 

It is the duty of all men to learn their duties well, howsoever 
humble those duties may be. What we are in duty bound to know, 
that we are in duty bound to learn. We are all called to be perfect, 
not only in conduct, but in work, or rather our work in life is part of 
our personal duty. 

Moreover, education does not end with leaving school; we have 
all to keep going to school as long as we live. The best school is 
that of experience, which never closes its doors. We daily need 
fresh light, and this comes with experiences, aided by study. We 
are apt to forget what we have learned, to say nothing of what is 
being constantly added to old stores of knowledge. It is not enough 
to draw on what one has. If we don’t keep adding, putting fresh 
capital into the bank of the mind, we shall one day find ourselves 
intellectually bankrupt. Whether as citizens or Catholics, therefore, 
it is our duty not to let the mind rust. If not careful to keep abreast 
of the times in this respect, we fall behind in the race morally, 
socially, and financially. 

Though truth is mainly the object of mind, as goodness or virtue 
is of the will, yet the mind, or intelligence, too, is the seat of certain 
virtues. Indeed, the very conscience itself is the mind, dealing with 
truths relating to conduct. Now, two chief virtues have an im- 
portant bearing on the matter in hand—prudence and veracity. Both 
are intellectual virtues. They have their seat in the mind, not in the 
will. In fact, no two more pressing duties bind us in the care of 
our souls than to be wise and truthful. 

Prudence, or wisdom on its practical side, as we may describe it, 
means setting about things in the right way, working out desirable 
ends by the right use of the proper means. It is almost synonymous 
with common sense, the art of discerning practically, how best to 
promote our own interest or welfare and that of others. Prudence, 
being a cardinal virtue, must permeate and be the groundwork, as it 
' were, of every other virtue. To be rightly virtuous at all is to be 
prudent. It comes into play in all departments of life, temporal and 
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spiritual, worldly and unworldly. Our Lord tells us to be “wise 
(7. @., prudent) as serpents and simple as doves,” and that, too, 
throughout the whole range of our affairs. Good sense and practical 
wisdom must no more fail us in the management of our temporal 
business and work than in saving our souls. Both make up the 
stewardship of which we have to render a strict account. It is a 
great help in this rough working world of ours, both to oneself 
and others, to display good sense. Show oneself tactful, and even 
worldly wise, in dealing with men and things. In the practise of 
this duty and of the virtue of prudence, it is well to remember two 
texts of holy Scripture, “The prudence of the flesh is death” 
(Rom. xiii, 6), and “There is no prudence against the Lord” 
(Prov. xxi, 30). 

Another no less important duty to the soul is the intellectual virtue 
of veracity or truthfulness. Truth is the object, the very food of the 
mind; and any tampering with it is sinful and irrational as well. 
Speech is the soul of intercourse. It was meant to express, not to 
conceal, thought. The liar is the pest and plague of a community, 
it is impossible to protect oneself against him. 

This veracity must be both inward and outward. We often de- 
ceive ourselves. Through prejudice and wilfulness we judge not 
according to, but in direct opposition to, the light. We wish to be- 
lieve. There is often as great a lack of candor with self, as with 
others. Nowhere is this seen more than in matters of conscience, 
wherein others see the baseness or imperfection of our motives better 
than ourselves. We are simply blind, or, rather, untruthful. Pro- 
tests of honesty and straightforwardness often cover the most un- 
warrantable lying to self, as well as others. Inward candor is as 
binding a duty as outward, we should remember. Flattery is often 
the worst and basest form of outward lying. A real lie is never 
excusable; and yet it may be a duty of charity to dissemble, or at 
least keep silence, as to our real sentiments about others. Life would 
be intolerable if each thought fit to say out all he thinks rightly or 
wrongly about his neighbor. 

So much for the duty we are under, of training the mind and 
passive powers of the soul; but a far more important duty weighs 
upon us of training the will, the heart, the active powers of the 
soul, as we may term them. They have to do mainly with action 
or conduct. What we do is more important than what we know. 
A man of good will is more to a community than one merely 
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learned or clever. Learning is nothing, or, at most, veneering; 
character is everything. To do one’s duty to the soul in training 
the will, or heart, is building up one’s character. Conduct is a very 
complex thing, covering the whole field of action. Matthew Arnold 
has very truthfully said that conduct is nineteen-twentieths of life. 
It is by our conduct, 2. e., the fruit of our will or active power of 
soul, that we are judged here and shall be judged hereafter. “Be 
ye, therefore, doers of the Word, and not hearers only,” is a good 
scriptural rule in this matter. “Qui proficit in litteris et deficit in 
moribus, plus deficit, quam proficit,” a saying akin to that of “the 
Imitation of Christ.” “It is better to feel compunction than know 
how to define it.” 

Thus far we have spoken of the personal duties we owe to our 
own souls in the natural order. But “the soul is naturally Christian,” 
1. e., supernatural. Mind and will are capable of higher things 
—a higher life—than that possible within the realm of nature. 
“The carnal man,” 1. e., the merely natural man, “understandeth 
not the things that are above.” As experience shows, he is little 
above, often far below, the beast. Reason and merely natural love 
of goodness are powerless against the animal nature within. 


Hence, we reason that man was never intended for, and as a 
matter of fact, never was created in a purely natural state. To per- 
fect and enable him to develop the powers of his soul, a marvelous 
endowment, called grace, was bestowed upon him, and is still within 
his reach, by which he becomes a “new creature in Christ.” The new 
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birth, “the new man,” made in the model of the ideal man, Christ, 
are terms that give us an idea of the supernatural life of grace 
into which we are born, in Baptism, from which we lapse by grievous 
sin and which we may recover, in the Sacrament of Penance. A 
new ideal is therefore opened out to the Christian, which responds 
to the higher and nobler aspirations of his nature. Nothing else 
sates his cravings. The realm of nature, mere naturalism, as we 
may call it, never will and never can satisfy. Man tends to the 
Infinite, in other words, “the strong, living God,” to be reached 
only in and through grace. 

What the nature of this gift is, is not our object to inquire. 
Enough for us Catholics to know that it is a doctrine of our faith, 
that we need this sublime gift to lead the “higher life,” to which we 
are called and in duty bound. God is author of both nature and 
grace. A merely rational life, if such were possible in our fallen 
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state, is not enough. We are asked to mount higher. A gift, 
superadded to natural reason, will and affection, lifting up the soul 
to a higher level, enabling it to lead a life and elicit actions, that 
we call supernatural, is within our reach. This imposes on us a 
new set of duties, which we owe it to our soul to discharge. They 
form what we may call our religious duties, and they all concern 
the preservation or recovery of Divine grace. This is the one vital 
element of soul-life; in fact, it is life, the divine life, in man. We 
must hold to it as dear life. To cling to it if we have it, and regain 
it if lost, is saving our souls. “What will it profit us to gain the 
whole world if we lose them.” What will it benefit us to be in- 
vited to the King’s Supper, “the banquet of the Eucharist, in God’s 
house,” if at the end we are without the wedding robe of grace. 


The duties, bearing, therefore, on grace, are of incalculable im- 
portance. 

Our first duty, as I said, is to win and guard what is known as 
habitual grace, 7. ¢., to be ever in a state of favor, or friendship, 
with God. This is having God specially present in the soul—be- 
coming its life. It is also called justification. To win and hold this 
treasure, we must pray and frequent the Sacraments, as they are 


the great channels or fountains of this divine life, this “pearl of 
great price,’ to which all else in the world, if needful, must be 
sacrificed. Daily prayer, attendance at holy Mass, regular attend- 
ance at Confession and Communion, both insure and strengthen 
it within us and, therefore, sum up our duties to the soul in its 
supernatural aspect. 

Should this state be lost by sin, grave sin, the death of the soul, 
as it is well called, our first and most pressing duty is its recovery by 
repentance, a repentance to be sealed and sanctified in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The first duty of a Christian, urgent beyond all 
others, even that of saving bodily life, is to make his peace with 
God, offended by sin; and this can be only effected by true, heart- 
felt repentance. So embedded in the minds of all is the duty of 
repentance for sin, present or past, joined to that of eating the 
Bread of life, in holy Communion, as a means both of regaining 
and keeping alive the life of grace in the soul, that on the lips of 
a Catholic going to Confession and Communion has come to mean, 
“Going to one’s duties.” They certainly yield to none in importance. 

Life, in its highest aspect, should be our main concern. We 
live, it is true, but how? Are we carnal-minded or spiritual? 
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There is no middle course. Though men may, and ought, to de- 
velop and cultivate their natural powers, and so live up to the 
standard of reason, yet they do not. We must raise, refine and 
perfect our nature by grace. We have two sets of duties to dis- 
charge, as we have seen, to be just to our own souls. In the 
natural order we must train mind, will, and affection; but this 
training or education serves only in a good Christian as a stepping- 
stone to a higher. We have, further, to guard the supernatural 
life of our souls, by a higher class of duty, those that are summed 
up in the phrase “living up to one’s religion.” “Do this, therefore, 
and thou shalt live” in the full and perfect sense of the word. 











OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
LOVE AND THE FEAR OF GOD 
ADDRESS AT A MARRIAGE 


My dear friends, you have come to this altar to receive the 
blessing of the Sacrament of Matrimony, and you are filled with 
the hope that you may find happiness and peace in your union. 
This is entirely proper, for the Creator implanted in every human ’ 
heart the desire for happiness and peace, and we all may and should 
strive for these things. But how can men obtain that which is 
their heart’s desire? Is there need of great wealth, of honors, of 
enjoyment such as the world offers? The bridal couple of Canaa, 
with whom our Saviour joined company as a wedding guest, were 
not blessed with wealth; they had not even the means to provide 
sufficient wine; yet they received the divine blessing, and our Lord 
entered into their home. Dear friends, happiness and blessing in 
your home and family will be given you if you invite Jesus to 
your new home and keep Him there, for He is the giver of all 
blessing, the fountain of peace and of true happiness. He will 
enter your home and remain there, if the love and fear of God 
prevail there, if your union is based upon virtue and cemented by 
righteousness. 

The home in which our Lord will enter must be a home of love; 
its inhabitants must love one another. Jesus can only dwell in a 
home of love, for Holy Scripture says that God is love, and our 
Saviour will regard us as His disciples only if we love one another. 
He cannot give His blessing to those who have not love one for 
the other. He will not enter the home where there is no peace, 
where instead of sweet harmony there is quarelling and discord, 
where one is embittering the other’s life as well as his own. How 
can blessing come to homes where love, the chief essential of 
blessing, is lacking? My dear young people, remain, therefore, 
always attached to one another in true Christian love. This love 
heeds not error or weakness. A couple, who truly love each other, 
find in this love great encouragement to practise patience and for- 
giveness to edify and help each other. They lovingly bear each 
other’s burdens, according to the commandment of the Lord. 
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Small differences that will occur from the weakness of human 
nature will be quickly overcome and will only serve to unite these 
hearts more closely. There must be no rancor, no grudge, no bitter- 
ness. Let each forgive the other willingly, because we all need for- 
giveness. Thus a young couple will travel on happily, and the 
Lord will guard it with His blessing. 

Besides love there must also prevail the fear of God, if Jesus is 
to dwell in your home; for, “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it” (Psalm cxxvi, 1). Out of love for Him 
you must keep sin out of your heart and home, faithfully fulfil 
your duties, and with devout prayer begin and end your daily work. 
They who do not fear, honor and love the Lord, who do not pray 
to Him, may, perhaps, gain and enjoy great wealth, which, indeed, 
the world deems as good fortune; but what good is all this wealth 
if a good conscience, the peace of heart, God’s favor, are lacking? 
It will remain true that happiness does not consist in money and 
luxury, but in a clear conscience, in peace with God, with our neigh- 
bor and with ourselves. “Godliness is profitable to all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come” (I. 
Timothy iv, 8). “Blessed are they,” says the Apostle, “that fear the 
Lord: that walk in His ways. For thou shalt eat the labors of thy 
hands ; blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee. Thy wife as 
a fruitful vine on the sides of the house. Thy children as olive 
plants round about thy table” (Psalm cxxvii, 1-5). 

And how could it be otherwise? The practise of these virtues 
discloses the fear of God which is so necessary for the happiness 
in the home. If you fear God you will keep sin from your home, 
you will fulfil your duties faithfully, and, by edifying each other, 
become a blessing for each other. If you fear God, you will bring 
up your children in the fear of God. If you fear God you will not 
omit your prayers in the morning and evening; you will not fail 
to attend divine services, to receive the Sacraments. If you fear 
God you will mutually strive, through diligence, economy and the 
worship of God, to establish happiness in your home. 

If you desire, therefore, my dear friends, God’s blessing on your 
new path in life, take care that Jesus is no stranger to your home. 
Remain attached to one another with ardent love, in the fear of 
God, and regulate your lives according to His divine Will, 
persevere in prayer, and you may be sure that Jesus will enter 
your home to abide with you in happiness and peace. And if in 
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His wisdom the Lord should send you trials, He will make light 
for you any burden you may be called upon to bear. May the 
peace of God, such as the world cannot give, be yours and ours, 
and may it remain with us all forevermore. Amen. 








COLLECTANEA 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE RicHt Rev. JosEpH M. KoupeE.ka, 
D.D., AT FUNERAL OF BisHop HorsTtMANN 


“He was a high-priest as an olive tree budding forth—and a cypress tree, 
rearing itself on high, when he put on the robe of glory, and was clothed 
the perfection of power. When he went up to the holy altar, he honored 
the vesture of holiness.”—Ecclesiasticus 1, 11-12. 

Most Rev. Archbishops, Right Rev. Bishops and Monsignori, Rev. Fathers, 
and dear friends of the laity: 

A great calamity has fallen upon the diocese of Cleveland. Our great 
Bishop, our chief pastor, our joy and glory, our loving Father is no more. 
Wherever my eye turns it beholds evidences of grief and deep sorrow. 

In the full possession of strength and vigor—at least so it appeared to us— 
almost suddenly, away from his own home—death summoned him and 
snatched from his hand the crosier which he wielded for sixteen years. 
The hand which on the evening before he raised when conferring the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, with which he anointed the foreheads of young 
soldiers of Jesus Christ; that hand which on the very morning of that fatal 
day was raised in benediction over the faithful who attended his last Mass— 
that hand is now cold and motionless in death. 

Shocking was the news that sped through the length and breadth of 
the diocese of Cleveland; yes, through the length and breath of this fair 
land of ours: Bishop Horstmann is dead! 

A certain writer says: ‘Lamentation is the language of human grief.” 
Who can properly find it out of place that we, the clergy, the spiritual 
sons of their deceased father; and that the religious, the laity, the spiritual 
children of this, his episcopal city, and of his diocese at large, give ex- 
pression to their deep heartfelt grief, lamenting over the great loss caused 
by the death of their chief, their bishop. But, heavenly Father, it has 
pleased Thee to call him to Thee, whom we revered and loved so dearly 
in life. We submit to Thy holy will and adore Thy divine wisdom—even 
when our hearts bleed. 

Oh, if my heart dared to give expression to its sorrow in this dark hour, 
to express its feelings towards him whom I was privileged to call my most 
beloved father in God. But it dare not! When others are filled with 
sorrow, and when the whole diocese is lamenting, then the sorrow of the 
individual must retreat into privacy. But in that sacred privacy it is my 
privilege to weep and lament over my Bishop, over my beloved spiritual 
father, as did David of old, when he wept and lamented over his friend 
Jonathan. 

God’s ways are not our ways. How often do we experience this in our 
life! Yes, how painfully this truth was brought before our eyes in the 
almost sudden death of our dearly beloved Bishop. We are gathered around 
his mortal remains; we pay the last public tribute of respect to him who was 
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the shepherd of our souls; we give expression of our sorrow, our love, our 
fidelity to him, who was so much to us in life—our guide, our teacher, our 
friend, our father. 

On last Thursday night, when the remains of our dear deceased shepherd 
were brought from Canton, the last place in which he had labored, and where 
he fell as a victim of his episcopal zeal, where almost sudden death lay in 
wait for him; when those remains were brought to Cleveland on that night, 
who of that solemn, sad cortege did not recall to memory another but happier 
night, March 8, 1892, when this city greeted and offered welcome within 
its portals to the new bishop of Cleveland—Ignatius Frederick Horstmann? 
On that happy night our church-bells rang out joyful notes announcing a 
bright future for our diocese; the clergy and laity came from all parts of 
our diocese to do honor to their new chief pastor and to give him words 
of joyful greeting. In triumph, as it were, that grand procession moved 
from the railway terminal to the cathedral. And when, on the following 
day, robed in his sacred vestments, he gave his first episcopal blessing to 
his priests, to his religious, to his people; when, standing at his throne like 
a majestic cypress, in tones loud and solemn, he then and there told us: 
“T will be for you a Catholic Bishop!” then, yes, then, our hearts leaped 
for joy, for that was the day the Lord had made; we rejoiced and were glad 
in it. 

Since then sixteen years have passed—a time full of problems and great 
questions that he had to meet and many of which he solved in his episcopal 
career; a period marked by restless activity and unsparing self-sacrifice. 
Hopes which we placed in our new bishop were fully realized. How beloved 
and dear he was to us! A true father to his spiritual children, a shining 
example to his priests and religious, a consoler and helper to all who came 
to him when in need and sorrow. Thanks be to God that He inspired the 
great Pope Leo XIII. to appoint as bishop of our diocese, Ignatius Frederick 
Horstmann, whose name will grace the pages of the history that will be 
written of this part of God’s holy Church. 

And on last Thursday night we again escorted the Right. Rev. Bishop 
Horstmann through the streets of this city. 

The cortege that followed the remains was filled with sorrow. The 
cathedral bell rang out its doleful notes. Our eyes searched in vain for. 
that tall, majestic and noble figure so well known to countless thousands 
within and without his. spiritual fold. 

There, incased in its narrow bed, we see all that is mortal of our chief 
shepherd. That right hand, which was raised so often in benediction, lies 
motionless on his breast; the lips, that so lovingly, so tenderly, so feelingly, 
and often so earnestly expressed to us words of instruction, consolation, 
admonition or correction, those lips, which half an hour before death were 
reciting the Holy Rosary, those lips that were kissing with all fervor and 
living faith that small crucifix which one of the attending priests presented 
to him in the dying moment—those lips are stilled in death. 

There in the crypt below the altar they have prepared a place for the 
remains of our great bishop, there to rest until the trumpet call of the angel. 
You all know who he was, who lies there before us, and whose remains 
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will soon be placed near those of his noble predecessors, Bishop Rappe and 
Bishop Gilmour. Your children know who he was, and they will tell to 
their children’s children who he was—the most noble and kind-hearted 
bishop. Bishop Rappe, Bishop Gilmour and Bishop Horstmann are the three 
pearls of the clergy and laity of the great diocese of Cleveland. 

In my text taken from Ecclesiasticus, soth chapter, we find portrayed 
the beloved and revered high priest Simon, whose death the people of Israel 
were lamenting; I will repeat the text of my discourse: 

“He was a high-priest as an olive tree budding forth—and a cypress tree, 
rearing itself on high, when he put on the robe of glory and was clothed 
with the perfection of power. When he went up to the holy altar, he 
honored the vesture of holiness.” 

Who does not see in this portrayal of the Jewish High Priest Simon the 
picture of our dear beloved bishop? He was a fruitful olive tree, a 
majestic cypress, a true high-priest, not only when, clad in the sacred 
vestments, he stood at the altar; his whole life was a life of sacrifice. He 
was a high-priest in season and out of season—at all times. 

None but God knows what the great, good and noble heart of our fallen 
chief suffered; what great sacrifices he had to make during his life as 
bishop. He was beset with difficulties of all kinds, difficulties that are 
inseparable from the mitve. He spent his life with us and for us as our 
bishop, our true high-priest. Though dead, he still lives—and will live; 
that which is immortal in him lives and will live for us. 

Dear departed bishop, our tears, our prayers, our sacrifices will follow 
you before the throne of the almighty God. May He receive you in the 
eternal mansions and reward you with eternal glory. 

From above, when he has entered the eternal portals, he will bless his 
diocese, his clergy, his religious, his faithful children—he will pray for one 
and all. Therefore, let us bow humbly and pray: O Lord, Thy councils 
we do not understand, but we praise and bless Thy holy will! 

And now I have a petition and a word of thanks before I leave this pulpit. 
The petition I offer is not my petition; it is the last request of our dearly 
beloved bishop and concerns all who were of his jurisdiction: 

“My priests, my people, my children, remember me in your prayers, as I 
have prayed for you every day during my life as your bishop! Remain 
true to your holy Church, retain your holy faith, live up to your holy faith 
in this age of little faith and of no faith.” . 

Yes, dear bishop, our beloved shepherd, we will comply faithfully and 
truly with your last request! And this solemn promise shall be the last 
flower we place on your casket. Take this, our promise, before the divine 
Shepherd and say to him: “Behold, O Lord, the fruitage of my sixteen 
years of labor in the diocese of Cleveland, which thou didst entrust to me. 
Bless my diocese, bless them that were true and loyal to me, bless them 
that looked up to me as their guide, their shepherd and teacher.” 

And now the word of thanks that is due: 

I thank Your Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, for your 
presence here to-day and for having offered up the Holy Sacrifice for your 
dear deceased friend—and my father. I thank you, Most Rev. Archbishop 
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of Philadelphia; you came a long distance to show your respect for the 
memory of one who in life was near, dear and close to you. 

I thank you, also, Right Rev. Bishops and Monsignori, many of whom 
have come from afar to pay their last tribute of respect to their departed 
colleague in the sacred hierarchy. 

Thanks are also due to you, my beloved brethren of the slenan, who so 
faithfully labored with our bishop; who were true and loyal to him, who 
were his joy and support in the fulfilment of his responsible duties. Thanks 
to the Right Rev. Vicar General, Right Rev. Chancellor and secretary, to 
the faithful household of the deceased bishop. 

And thanks also are due to you, dear friends of the laity, who were so 
dear to him, and whom he loved so tenderly because of your lively faith 
and great generosity, for whom his great heart beat in tender affection— 
that great, loving heart, now still in death. 

And thanks I tender also to all the distinguished citizens who have come 
here to show by their presence that they share with us our grief in the loss 
of one who was not only a great churchman, but a most distinguished, 
public-spirited citizen. 

And now farewell, farewell, dear shepherd and bishop of our souls; 
farewell to you, my most beloved father! With St. Lawrence I cry out: 
“Where goest thou, father, without thy son?” Where hastenest thou, my 
bishop, without thy helper? On the day of my consecration I promised to 
be your helper, to be a Simon of Cyrene to you. O how short the time in 
which I was permitted to help carry your heavy burden’ Farewell once 
more! Bless me—farewell! 
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ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father. 

Letter to the archbishops and bishops of the Mexican 
Republic urging them to stir the people to increased de- 
votion and piety during the coming secular celebration in 
commemoration of the founding of the Republic. 

The title and privilege of an archsodality are conceded 
to the confraternity of the B. V. M. of Sion for the Con- 
version of the Jews. The center of the sodality is in the 
Ecce Homo Church at Jerusalem. 

The faithful who carry in their hands during the recita- 
tion of the Rosary of the Precious Blood a pair of beads 
properly blessed, may gain an extra indulgence of fifty 
days for each Pater and Gloria. 





From the Congregation of the Sacraments. 

In future all matrimonial dispensations, whether from 
diriment or impedient impediments affecting kings or 
princes of royal blood, are reserved to the Holy See. Or- 
dinaries of whatever dignity are excluded from the use 
of this power. 


From the Holy Office. 
An indulgence of three hundred days is granted for the 
recitation of certain prayers in honor of the Archangel 


Raphael. 


From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

The Congregation decides that certain decrees of the 
Propaganda are in force even since the promulgation of 
the Constitution Sapienti concilii. 

The decrees in question relate to the emigration of 
Polish priests to the United States, and to their admission 
into the diocesan clergy. The decree of November 14, 
1903, deals with the emigration of priests to America 
and to the Philippine Islands. The decree of July, 1908, 
affects the incardination and excardination and ordination 
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of priests. The third is the decree of December, 1905, 
in reference to seminarians who have been dismissed from 
the seminary and who desire to enter another seminary, 
These decrees have been reaffirmed by the present decision 
of the Consistorial Congregation. 


The Congregation of Rites. 


By the decree of this Congregation the Feast of Sts. 
Felicitas and Perpetua is made a double minor for the 
whole Church and is to be kept on the 6th of March. 

The Congregation refuses to allow the use of the gram- 
mophone for the variable parts of the solemn Mass, 
hymns, etc., even in those cases where an organist or 
director of the choir cannot be obtained. 

It has been determined that the titular feast, as well as 
the feast of the dedication of the Cathedral, with their 
octaves, are to be held as primary feasts etiam extra ipsam 
Cathedralem. 


From the Congregation of the Index. 





The following books have been placed on the Index: 
“History of Positive Theology to the Council of Trent,” 
“Tertullien,” “St. Jerome,” by Joseph Turmel. 

ANGEL PuLipo FERNANDEZ, Espajioles sin patria y la 
raza sefardi Madrid, E. Teodoro, 1905. 

Luis GAMBARA, La sociologia; manual para estudiantes 
de derecho, de filisofia y de bachillerato y de cultura gen- 
eral. Barcelona, casa editorial, 1909. 

— Sociologia criminal; manual para abogados, médicos 
forenses, estudiantes de derecho y de medicina y de cultura 
general. Ibid. 1909. 

— Antropologia criminal; especial para abogados, médi- 
cos, estudiantes de derecho y de medicina y de cultura 
general. Ibid. 1909. 
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USING THE OLEUM INFIRMORUM IN BAPTISM 


Being about twenty-five miles from his church, my curate was 
called upon to administer the Sacrament of Baptism. He did so, 
using for the unctions the olewm infirmorum, the only oils he had 
with him. I need scarcely state the oil was olewm ab episcopo 
benedictum. Was he justified? Or, is it necessary now to repeat 
the unctions, et absolute, using the oils blessed for Baptism? I 
have read the case in the “Casuist”’ on Extreme Unction, studied the 
case carefully and came to the same conclusion as is given. But 
this seems to me an altogether different case, in which the oleum 
catechumenorum and the sacrum chrisma are absolutely necessary. 

Answer.—The oils prescribed by the ritual to be used in the 
solemn administration of Baptism are the oleum salutis or olewm 
catechumenorum, and the sacrum chrisma. The oil of catechumens 
is also called oleum sanctum. It is oil of olives blessed with exor- 
cisms by the bishop on Holy Thursday, and the catechumen or 
postulant for Baptism is to be anointed with it before he is baptized. 
Baruffaldi calls it: “Olewm exorcizatum ad reddendum illo in- 
unctum verum Athletam Christi, ut in conflictu et adversitate 
toleranter sustinere valeat.” (Comment. Rom. Rit. tit. x, n. 4.) 

The holy chrism, wherewith the newly baptized is anointed im- 
mediately after being baptized, consists of oil of olives mixed 
with balsam, likewise blessed by the bishop on Holy Thursday. 
This chrism is the same that the bishop uses in the administration 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation. In the early ages of the Church, 
the bishop was usually the minister of Baptism, and he anointed 
the neophytes on the forehead with chrism immediately after bap- 
tizing them, so that the chrism used by the bishop was in reality 
for the Sacrament of Confirmation. The unction on the top of the 
head by the priest was introduced to supply for the unction on the 
forehead by the bishop when the bishop was absent and when, 
consequently, Confirmation could not be immediately conferred as 
usual. Later on, even when the bishop was present and confirmed 
immediately after Baptism, if a priest baptized he also anointed 
with chrism, but not on the forehead, but on the top of the neo- 
phyte’s head. 

Since, therefore, the oil of catechumens is blessed with special 
exorcism, and to serve for the anointing of those who are about to 
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be baptized, and since the chrism used in Baptism must be the same 
as used for the Sacrament of Confirmation, it is evident that they 
may not be replaced by the oleum infirmorum without sin. Baruf- 
faldi says that if by inadvertence one oil is substituted for another, 
it would be a venial sin; but if the substitution were the result of 
carelessness or negligence, it would be a mortal sin. “An peccet 
sacerdos, qui administrans Baptismum, unum pro altero oleo accipiat 
et utatur, v. g. oleo chrismatis pro oleo catechumenorum? Cui 
respondeo, quod seclusa inadvertentia, quae non nisi peccatum 
veniale inducit, peccaret graviter, st hoc négligenter faceret. And 
he maintains that the unctions are to be repeated, although they 
are not of the essence of baptism. “Quia ad effectum distinctum 
applicantur ista olea, et in administratione falsa non concordarent 
verba cum effectu olei, ideoque illuderetur significatio; si enim 
mutare verbum in administratione peccatum est, et sacramentum 
repetendum est, multo magis hoc erit faciendum in mutatione 
materia. In hoc tamen casu theologi in varias sententias distra- 
huntur. Dicet quis: Oleum non est materia baptismi, neque proxima 
neque remota, sed quid sacramentale. Respondeo, repetendam esse 
unctionem cum oleo, non ablutionem cum aqua.” (Tit. x, 19-20.) 

Baruffaldi admits at the same time that there are many theo- 
logians against him in this view of the matter. 

It is evident that it is not so serious a matter to substitute one 
oil for another in administering Baptism, since there is no question 
of the validity of the Sacrament. But this is not so in Confirmation 
and Extreme Unction. Even in Baptism, says O’Kane (Rubrics, 
260), the mistake is a serious one and ought to be corrected at the 
moment if the error is detected and can be at once repaired. If, 
however, the mistake is discovered only some time afterwards, 
O’Kane thinks that Baruffaldi’s opinion is too severe, and he inclines 
to the opinion of Falise, who does not insist on a repetition of the 
unctions in Baptism, because: 1. One oil is probably a valid sub- 
stitute for another even when it is question of a Sacrament; with 
much more reason, therefore, may one be substituted for another 
where there is no question of a Sacrament, but only of a rite; 2 
the omission of the rite does little or no injury; 3. the repetition of 
the rite would often be an occasion of murmur and scandal. If, 
by mistake, one oil has been substituted for another in Baptism, 
Falise agrees with Baruffaldi that the mistake ought to be cor- 
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rected a moins toutefois que les circonstances n’indiquent la marche 
contraire. (Falise, Du Baptéme, ch. II. n. 8). 

If a repetition of the unctions would cause scandal or adverse 
comment, they are not to be repeated. 

In the case given here, it would scarcely be prudent to repeat the 
unctions given with the oleum infirmorum. Such repetition would 
arouse comment and adverse criticism very likely and lessen the 
people’s confidence in the curate. It would be better to let the 
matter remain as it is. Ante factum, however, it would have been 
better to have omitted the unctions altogether and to have advised 
the parents of the child to this effect, and then later on to have 
supplied them, data opportunitate, with the proper oils. Fr. Genicot, 
S. J., gives a case in his Casus Conscientiae (I. cap. 4, n. 1) similar 
to the one we are considering. A priest journeys about three miles 
to administer Baptism in a private chapel. Upon arriving at the 
chapel he discovers that he has forgotten the baptismal oils. He 
administers Baptism just the same, omitting the unctions, however. 
Later on he fails to supply the unctions. Genicot does not blame 
this priest, provided he carried out all the other ceremonies of 
Baptism. It would be asking too much, he says, to require this 
priest either to defer the baptism, or to make a journey of six 
miles (home and back again) to get the oils. And this seems to agree 
with an answer of the S. C. de P. F., Jan. 21, 1789, which says 
that a sufficient reason for omitting the solemnities of Baptism 
would be “quamcunque rationabilem et gravem causam quae im- 
pediat earumdem solemnitatum administrationem.”’ But the unctions 
should have been supplied later on, the same author says, “Ubi 
tempus et occasio opportuna adfuerint, in ecclesia vel oratorio, 
prout additur in citato responso.” 

Of course, if the curate in our case did not think that there 
would be offered later on an opportunity of supplying the unctions 
with the proper oils, it was better to use doubtful matter to ad- 
minister a rite than not to administer the rite at all. If, however, 
the unctions could have been supplied later on, the curate should 
have waited until he could procure the proper oils. 











CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 


Lesson XVIII. 
THE HAIL MARY 


i 


Object.—(The “Our Father’ having been recited aloud by the 
class.) The prayer “Our Father” which we have just now recited is 
a prayer to the heavenly Father. There is also a prayer to our 
blessed Mother, Mary, the Mother of God. We shall now learn 
this prayer also. 

Preparation—(A picture ts shown, Mary with the Infant Jesus, 
her foot crushing the serpent.) Who is this woman? Who is this 
child? Mary is the Mother of the Redeemer. She is the Blessed 
Mother of all mankind. She first of all knew just when Jesus 
would come into the world. The gladsome message was specially 
sent to her by God through an angel. I will tell you now what the 
angel said to Mary, and what she answered. 

I. Presentation—The Blessed Virgin was in the habit of often 
retiring to her room to spend some time in prayer. While thus 
kneeling in pious devotion one day, perhaps praying that the Messias 
might soon come, Mary saw how a splendid bright light entered 
her room, and looking up, she saw a beautiful angel approach. 
And the angel said to her: “Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee.” Thus the angel delivered a salutation or greeting from 
God to the Blessed Virgin. ‘Hail Mary, the Lord is with thee.” 
That means, God is pleased with thee, He abides with His grace in 
thy soul. Mary humbly answered: “See, I am the poor handmaid 
of the Lord.” She meant to say, I am not worthy of this praise. 
The angel then told her that God had chosen her to become the 
Mother of the Divine Infant, Jesus. Mary in obedience and 
humility said: “Be it done unto me according to the will of God.” 
She was satisfied with everything that God willed. 

The angel returned to heaven with Mary’s answer, and Mary 
knew that when the proper time came she would give birth to the 
Divine Infant. 

II. Explanation—I have here a picture showing Mary and the 
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angel. The angel’s name is Gabriel. See how modest and humble 
Mary is. Angels are the messengers of God. The angel holds a 
lily in his hands. The lily is pure white; it is the symbol or 
picture of innocence. Mary is as pure as the lily. The lily is 
also sweet-smelling; so did the many virtues of Mary send a sweet 
fragrance to heaven. 

The dove in the picture signifies the Holy Ghost. The Holy 
Ghost is often pictured as a dove. He is represented in the picture 
because through his particular co-operation was Jesus Christ made 
man. 

Now tell me what the Angel Gabriel said to Mary? He opened 
his message with a greeting or salutation, the “angelic salutation,” 
as we call it. The Mother of God is now in heaven. There she has 
her exalted place near to God. She has become the Blessed Mother 
of all good people. She loves us as our Mother. Children, don’t 
you want to express your love and gratitude to the Mother in 
heaven? You cannot better do this than in the words of the angel: 
“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” 

Mary was beloved by God, because her heart was pure like the 
beautiful white lily. Not only was the Lord with her through His 
grace, but the Lord Jesus Christ came actually to earth to live 
with her. And now Jesus Christ is in heaven and has Mary again 
with Him. “The Lord is with thee.” 

III. Application—You hear the church-bell strike at certain 
hours—morning, noon and night. It strikes to remind the faithful 
of the joyful message of the coming of the Redeemer, which the 
angel brought to the Blessed Virgin. When this bell strikes, a 
prayer should be said by those hearing the bell. This prayer is 
called the Angelus. 

Angelus is the Latin word for angel, and the prayer is called 
the Angelus because in the Latin it begins with that word. From 
this prayer the striking of the bell is called the Angelus. The 
Angelus prayer is as follows: “The ange! of the Lord announced 
to Mary.” And Mary said: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
done unto me according to Thy Word.’ And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt amongst us.” These last words mean that Jesus Christ 
really became man and dwelt amongst mankind. Of what should 
you, therefore, think when the Angelus bell rings? That Mary 
became the Mother of God, and that she brought the divine Infant 
Jesus into the world. 
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Lesson XIX. 
THE HAIL MARY 
i. 


Recapitulation—(The picture of Mary with the Infant Jesus is 
again shown.) I have told you how the Mother of God looks 
down from heaven upon you and that you should greet her with 
the words of the angel, the Angelic Salutation. (Repeat the first 
three sentences of tt.) What was the angel’s name? 

Object.—The angel’s words are the opening of the prayer called 
the Hail Mary. I will now tell you where the other words of the 
Hail Mary came from. You can see the story in this picture. 

Preparation.—(Show a picture of the Visitation.) How many 
persons are there in the picture? How many women? You know 
one of the two women. Is there a child amongst you called Eliza- 
beth? The name of the elderly woman in the picture is Elizabeth. 
The man is Zachary, her husband. The Blessed Virgin and Eliza- 
beth were related to each other. 

I. Presentation—When the Angel Gabriel delivered his message 
to Mary he also told her that Elizabeth would have a son; this son 
was to be St. John. Thereupon Mary went to visit Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth saw Mary come and went to meet her. 

Elizabeth had been inspired by the Holy Ghost as to what she 
was to say to Mary. Elizabeth knelt down and said to Mary: 
“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb—” (The word “Jesus” will be added by the Catechist). 
Elizabeth knew from God that Mary was to be the Mother of God. 
She knelt down before Mary, not in honor of Mary, but in honor 
of her divine Child. That is why Elizabeth said to Mary: “Blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 
Mary was surprised that Elizabeth spoke thus to her, and she knew 
that Elizabeth could have this knowledge only from God. 

II. Explanation.—“Blessed among women.” What did Elizabeth 
say to Mary? (Write the words on the blackboard, if one is about, 
and let them be read by the children.) That means you shall be 
praised. What means “Blessed art thou?’ “Blessed art thou 
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among women” means you shall be praised more than other women. 
A long while before Mary there was another woman specially 
favored by God. She, however, could not be praised. Her name 
was Eve. She did not obey God. She believed the serpent more 
than she believed God, and she ate of the forbidden fruit. When 
Adam and Eve had been driven from Paradise, God said to them 
that another woman would come to crush the serpent’s head—she 
with her Child would master the devil. This woman is Mary. 
Mary is blessed among women. Mary must be praised more than 
all other. women, because through her Child she crushed the 
serpent’s head. Eve was the cause of mankind’s misery, but the 
Blessed Virgin gave mankind the Redeemer. What do you say to 
Mary therefore? (Blessed, etc.) 

You see in the picture that Elizabeth kneels before Mary. Eliza- 
beth did not do this on Mary’s account. Thé angel had said to 
Mary: “The Lord is with thee.” The Lord Jesus, the Infant 
Jesus, was with her, and therefore Elizabeth knelt down. 

Mary is blessed, that means she must be praised. But who is 
still more blessed, who must be praised most of all? Jesus Christ 
must be praised most of all. Therefore we say to Mary: “And 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 

Mary carried the Infant Jesus in her arms [picture]; the Infant 
Jesus has been seated in her lap; the Infant Jesus has grown up 
under the care of His Mother Mary; the Infant Jesus is the child, 
the fruit of Mary. We must praise Infant and Mother. “Blessed 
art thou,” etc. (practice these words). 

III. Application—Children, you must all practice a great devo- 
tion to the divine Infant, and to His blessed Mother, because it is 
for your sake, as for the sake of all men, that the divine Child was 
born. When you see a picture of the Blessed Virgin with the 
Infant Jesus, then say quietly a Hail Mary in their honor. When 
a child prays piously, his prayer is heard in heaven, and Jesus and 
Mary will send angels with blessings to this child. Now, I wish 
you all to repeat the words of the Hail Mary, as far as we have 
learned them. 


| 
| 
| 
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LESSON XX. 
THE HAIL MARY 
ITI. 


RecapitulationIn our instruction on the Hail Mary I have 
told you the words of the angel and of Elizabeth. Who can tell 
me these words? What was the angel’s name? 

When Elizabeth had spoken, the Blessed Virgin thanked God 
aloud that He had bestowed upon her such great distinction. Mary 
said: “From henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” How 
do we praise the Mother of God in the Hail Mary? (Blessed, etc.), 

Object.—Whose prayer will be more surely heard, ours or the 
prayer of the Mother of God? Then it is advisable that we should 
ask the Mother of God to pray with us to God, to intercede for us. 
We will learn now how to do this. How can we ask the Mother of 
God that she may intercede with us, which means that she should 
ask God to hear our prayer? 

We do this by praying: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners.” 

Preparation.—While passing through the street one day I saw 
how a boy threw stones at a horse. I knew this boy, and soon after 
happened to call upon his father. The boy came with his brothers 
and sisters to greet me, and I gave pictures to the others, but not 
to him, because I had seen how badly he treated that horse. But 
then the boy’s mother came and told how the boy had afterwards 
been very sorry for his bad behavior. I forgave the boy upon the 
mother’s intercession or request, and gave him also a picture. 

I. Presentation —God sees everything that goes on in the whole 
world. He knows if you do not always do what you should do. 
When you then come to God and say: “I need something; give 
me my daily bread,’ God may not listen to your prayer, because 
He has been offended by you. Sinners know very well that they 
do not deserve anything good from God, but rather punishment. 
Sinners are, therefore, not confident of their prayers; they are 
afraid of asking God. 

It is true now, children, that we all are weak and liable to sin, 
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and have reason to fear God. We look, therefore, for someone 
who can venture to approach God, someone who is without sin, 
who is in favor with God, and who can pray God to be merciful 
upon us poor sinners. 

I know of one who was without sin. She at least need not fear 
God; she can, and will, approach God and pray for us. This one 
person who was entirely without sin is Mary. Therefore we turn 
to her and say: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners.” 
Why do we hesitate in approaching God? How do we ask the 
Blessed Virgin that she may pray for us? In the little story I 
told you before, the boy was forgiven because his mother asked 
forgiveness for him, and so shall we be more quickly heard by 
God if our Blessed Mother pleads with God for us. Men are 
always in need of God’s help. But as we are poor sinners, what 
can we do to obtain help from God? We may tell the Mother of 
Heaven about it, and she will help us pray to God. The Blessed 
Virgin prays God to give us what is good for us. Even if God 
looks upon us with displeasure at our offenses, Mary ceases not to 
ask God for her children (Luke xi, 5, 9). She is a most loving, 
heavenly Mother, and a most powerful ally in our prayers. Let us 
say, therefore, “Holy Mary,” etc. 

“Now, and at the hour of death.” 

Preparation.—All men must die. I shall die, you will die. Those 
who have lived before us, our grandparents and other people, have 
died. We see around us how men die every day. Some die after 
sickness, some die suddenly through some accident. Nobody knows 
when he or she will die. It may be in years, it may be to-morrow. 
Our last cold bed is beneath the ground, the grave. 

Dying means the separating of the soul from the body. The body 
is put in the grave, but the soul goes before God, to be rewarded 
or to be punished. 

I. Presentation.—There was once an old man who became very 
sick. He had always had a great devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
The doctor had said that he would soon die. The sick man was 
greatly worried and afraid of death. But all at once those with him 
saw how his face brightened, and how he opened his eyes with joy, 
and cried out, “O, how beautiful, how splendid.” When his rapture 
had subsided they asked him, “What did you see that was so 
beautiful?” The sick man said: “Did you not see the beautiful 
woman, and beside her two white children with wings, and how the 
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woman approached me, and said, “Dear son, would you like to go 
to heaven with me?” 

Then the sick man feared no more, he rejoiced at the thought 
of heaven, and even said: “If I would only die soon.” And shortly 
after he died a happy death. 

II. Explanation.—Who do you think was this woman who came 
to the poor sick man in the hour of his death? It was Mary. May 
she be also with us in the hour of our death and lead us into heaven, 
She will do this if we lead a good life and often pray to her: “Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour 
of our death. Amen.” 

When a prayer is finished we say “Amen.” “Amen” means 
“So shall it be; so be it.” 

III. Application—What does “Amen” mean? How does the 
“Our Father” end? “Lead us not... . evil. Amen.” Say this 
last sentence once more, but instead of “Amen” say “So be it.” 
How does the Hail Mary end? “Holy Mary, .. . . death, Amen.” 
Say this once more, but instead of “Amen” say “So be it.” 

When a child goes to bed at night he must leave his clothes in 
their proper place. Why? So that the next morning he can find 
his things and will not be late for school. If anything should 
happen in the night, if fire should break out, it would be a serious 
thing not to find one’s things at once. This shows you the im- 
portance of preparing for the future. It is just as important to set 
our affairs with God in order, otherwise it will go hard with us at 
our death and after death. The Mother of God will help you to 
do this. Therefore, while you are well and strong, you should pray 
to the Mother of God every day. Later on sickness may come and 
make you unable to pray. You may be lost then forever if you have 
neglected to pray in your days of health. How do we pray then 
to the Mother of God? (Hail Mary, etc.) 


























BOOK REVIEWS 





Saint Ignatius Loyola. By Francis Thompson. Edited by John Hunger- 
ford Pollen, S.J. With 100 illustrations. (London: Burns & Oates. New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 


It is a combination as attractive as it is rare to have the life of a great 
saint written by a great poet. In earlier days, indeed, the life of St. Francis 
Xavier was done into English by John Dryden. But Francis Thompson’s 
life of St. Ignatius Loyola is no mere translation or adaptation. It is an 
original work. “Original” it may be called also in the sense sometimes given 
to the word, meaning unique, sui generis. There is not a dull paragraph in 
it, and that is certainly something unique in hagiography. It does not aim 
at being a new contribution to the knowledge of the facts of Loyola’s life— 
that is work for the scientific historian, not for the literary artist. It is the 
artist’s business to make the man and the events stand out fresh and clear 
once more as they did in their own time and place. This is what Francis 
Thompson does in this delightful biography. University life in Salamanca, 
Alcala and Paris, the doings of the Inquisition, the changes of men and par- 
ties in Rome, the distracted religious state of the German cities at the time— 
such are topics for his treatment. And though it all stands out clear and 
prominent the grave soldier-saint. 

The work is eminently quotable by reason of the felicitous and captivating 
terms of expression, but we shall limit ourselves to quoting the noble conclu- 
sion of the work: “Issuing from his Manresan cave, forgotten by the world 
which he had forgotten, and rejected in the land which bore him, single and 
unaided, he constructed and set in motion a force that stemmed and rolled 
back the Reformation which had engulfed the North and threatened to 
conquer Christendom. He cast the foundations of his order deep; and, satis- 
fied that his work was good, died—leaving it for legacy only the God-required 
gift that all men should speak ill of it. Most singular bequest that founder 
ever submitted, it has singularly been fulfilled. The union of energy and 
patience, sagacity and a self-devotion, which had nothing impossible that was 
bidden it, were the leading qualities of St. Ignatius; and, in so far as his 
order has prospered, it has been because it incarnated the qualities of its 
founder. The administrative genius which, among the princes of Europe or 
the ‘untutored minds’ of Paraguay, is, perhaps, its most striking secular 
feature, comes to it direct from the man who might have ruled provinces in 
the greatest empire of the sixteenth century; but chose rather to rule, from 
the altars of the Church, an army which has outlasted the armies of Spain, 
and made conquests more perdurable than the vast empire which drifted to 
its fall in the wake of the broken galleons of the Armada.” 


Graduale Romanum. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


Those who are desirous of getting a well-typed, well-bound imprint of the 
Editio Vaticana of the Gradual will find it worth while to take a look at 
Herder’s two-volume edition. The musical notes are widely spaced and 
clearly defined. One volume comprises the Masses de Tempore, including 
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holy week; the other gives the Masses the Commune as well as the 
Proprium de Sanctis. 


Das Missale als Betrachtungsbuch. Vol. III. By F. X. Rech. (Freiburg 
and St. Louis: B. Herder.) 1909. 


We have already reviewed favorably the earlier volumes in this series by 
Dr. Rech. It only remains to indicate the scope of the present one. The 
larger portion (400 pages) of it is given to considerations on the Masses in 
the Commune Sanctorum. In the second section (200 pages) he selects from 
the Proper of Saints the Masses of St. Andrew, St. Francis Xavier, Pope St. 
Marcellus, St. Ignatius Martyr, and Saints Aloysius Gonzaga, Ignatius Loyola, 
John Berchmans and Stanislaus Kostka. 


Rundschreiben Unseres Heiligsten Vaters Pius X. (Freiburg and St. 
Louis: B. Herder.) 


This work contains, in Latin and German on opposite pages, seven En- 
cyclical letters of the present Holy Father. The work opens naturally with his 
first letter, the official title of which is “E Supremi Apostolatus Cathedra,” but 
which will be better known as the “Instaurare omnia in Christo” Encyclical. 
Others are on the Jubilees of the Immaculate Conception and of St. Gregory 
the Great, on biblical studies, on the separation of Church and State in 
France, and the famous Pascendi Dominici Gregis on the errors of 
Modernism. 


Learning the Office. An Introduction to the Roman Breviary. By Rev. 
John T. Hedrick, S.J. (New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 1910. 


Everybody will recognize that Father Hedrick’s idea of composing a guide 
for beginners in the Breviary is a good one. Readers of the little book will 
acknowledge that he carries it out well. The first thing that strikes one is 
that the work is handy in size. The matter is treated in an orderly way, 
beginning with the easier and more general points and afterward giving an 
analysis of the various hours, step by step. The author warns the beginner 
not to dispense with the help of the living guide, and also to test his own 
understanding of the matter by actual practice with the Breviary. Several 
little devices in the book are worth noting. One is the insertion of the 
paragraph number alongside the page number at the head of the page. 
There is also a loose slip which will fit in a breviary, containing in abbreviated 
form the various parts of each division of the office. It wiil prevent be- 
ginners from omitting any part. The only suggestion we can offer by way 
of improvement when another edition is printed is a topical index. 


St. Vincent de Paul and the Vincentians in Ireland, Scotland and England, 
A. D. 1638-1909. By Rev. Patrick Boyle, C.M. (London: Washbourne. New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 1900. 


This most recent work of Father Boyle concerns itself with all three of 
the topics in which he has shown himself interested in his former works— 
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the priesthood, his order and his native land. The work is divided into three 
sections. The first treats of the Irishmen who were connected with the 
Vincentians during St. Vincent’s own lifetime, with some account of those of 
later date. The second section is made up of a collection of letters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, addressed to certain Irish priests in his community. A 
life-sketch of the priests is prefixed to the letters addressed to each. The 
third section contains short sketches of the lives of some of the prominent 
members of the Irish Province of the Congregation of the Mission in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


De Ponte. Meditationes. IV. (Freiburg and St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


The most recent publication in the valuable “Bibliotheca Ascetica Mystica” 
is the fourth volume of De Ponte’s Meditations. They cover the period of 
the last week of our Lord’s life, from His final going up to Jerusalem until 
His burial. The meditations are too well known to need praise. They are 
carefully edited by Father Lehmkuhl, S.J. 





NOTES 


Not long ago we gave a series of notes on Catholic work in the foreign 
mission field, especially in China. Lately we have hit upon a few facts which 
are interesting as showing the hopes and activities of mission bodies nearer 
home to us in the United States. 

First of all, we should like to help in giving prominence to a quite remark- 
able article (by Dr. F. C. Kelley, we are inclined to think) on the bequest of 
Mr. John S. Kennedy to Presbyterian missions. The article was first pub- 
lished in the Extension magazine, and afterward in an annual issued by the 
same society. It does not tickle our vanity, but it does better, it stirs up 
our faith and our Catholicity in every widest sense of the word. The article 
is written in the Catholic, that is, in the universal spirit. It is a plea for the 
larger spirit, for every form of activity for good in the Church. It is only 
in the tail of his article that Dr. Kelley makes a plea for his own special 
work. Of the two paragraphs which we have room to quote, that in justice 
should be one. 

“Do you ever realize that there never has been, in all the history of the 
Catholic Church in North America, an even ordinarily notable legacy from a 
wealthy Catholic to the cause of Catholic missions? There have been a few 
legacies which caused a slight lifting of the eyebrows—because they were un- 
expected—but we can not now recall a single legacy for Catholic missions, 
home or foreign, which amounted even to one hundred thousand dollars. 
Yet, such legacies as these to Protestant missions are quite ordinary. It takes 
a magnificent gift like John S. Kennedy’s to cause any special enthusiasm 
whatever among Protestant missionary organizations. Of course, it will 
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be said that Catholics are not wealthy and that, therefore, great gifts to 
our works must of necessity be rare. We are not talking about the rarity 
of them, however; the point is, that there are none whatever. We have 
seen a list of American and Canadian Catholics who are worth over a 
million dollars each. The length of it would surprise you. So it is 
not strictly true to say that Catholics are not wealthy enough to make 
large donations and leave notable legacies to the cause of missions. The 
list shows that there is plenty of wealth in the Church of the United States 
and Canada. Catholics simply have not thought enough about missions; 
have not had the lesson of missions placed before them strongly; in other 
words, they do not consider the general needs of the Church and have 
not been urged enough to consider them. Consequently, when they feel 
that local Church interests are taken care of; when they feel that it is better 
to divide among all the responsibility for that local work; when they feel 
that their gifts have the effect of injuring religion by depriving others 
of a chance to merit by giving; when they feel that our hospitals, orphan 
asylums and protectories are, in some cases, though rarely enough, ma- 
terially assisted by the State; then they conclude that there is no reason 
for leaving money to anything but the enrichment of their relatives, or, now 
and then, to works of a public nature. Since we do not frequently point out 
both the general as well as the local needs of the Church, we can scarcely 
complain when our people treat the University at Washington as only a part 
of the Diocese of Baltimore, the societies for foreign missions as works of 
the Church in France and the Catholic Church Extension Societies as Chi- 
cago and Toronto institutions. We have made this condition ourselves, and, 
wonderful to say, we seem not overanxious to change it. But, as a conse- 
quence of this condition, a most interesting situation presents itself. At the 
present rate of assisting Catholic missions in the United States and Canada, 
it will take us about thirty-five years, with all our societies working together 
at their present capacity, to even equal the death donation of this one ‘man 
—John S. Kennedy—to a single Protestant sect.” 

“I understand thoroughly well that some will register the objection that all 
we have said here is as appealing for foreign as for home missions—is as strong 
for the work of others as for the work that this Church Extension movement 
has to do itself. We know that, but can we do otherwise? We are writing this 
to tell the simple truth. An unfortunate policy has made a line of division, but 
there should be no such line when it comes to writing this mission message. 
The day will come, we hope, when there will be no longer a need of the 
Church Extension movement for the benefit directly of home missions. The 
fact that it exists at all is only a proof that we have not done, even at home, 
what we now should be doing abroad. Not a single Catholic work within the 
limits of the United States and Canada can afford to ignore the call of the 
home missions. The object of all our work is to multiply the parish centers 
upon which every national and international work for the Church depends. 
The making of parish centers is our first duty and care, for out of each one 
radiates an influence which cannot be measured by worldly standards. From 
these centers comes the help that educates and trains priests, maintains the 
universities and colleges, and upholds all good works of the Church Catholic. 
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It would be a terrible mistake not to encourage the establishment of these 
centers of light everywhere. To found them, and help foster them when 
founded, is the real work of the home missions. Once firmly established, 
each will all the more gladly do its duty to the Church Universal since it was 
itself assisted in its dire need. If we had the right view of things, we would 
all realize that the future prosperity of Catholic missions in the whole world 
depends largely upon the present upbuilding of our poor and neglected mis- 
sions at home. This mission question in America is not an Eastern nor a 
Western question. It is a question for all. It is God’s question, eternally 
before us, asking what are you, my pious religious, my good prelate, my hard- 
working priest, my brother or sister in the faith, what are you going to do 
to make Catholic Kennedys for the sake of Jesus Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth?” 

Among the missionary works carried on by the Church in America, few 
deserve more generous help than that which ‘aims at the conversion of our 
colored population, and which is under the charge of that most zealous and 
genial of priests, Father John E. Burke, of New York. All friends of him and 
his work will be delighted to know and cooperate in his plans to extend the 
work to which his whole life as a priest has been devoted. Following is an 
account of his plans given by The Catholic News: 

“The Rev. John E. Burke, director-general of the Catholic Board for Mis- 
sion Work among the Colored People, with headquarters on the tenth floor 
of the Metropolitan Building, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
entered upon the third year of incumbency of that office, and has resolved to 
raise annually the sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the conversion 
and the education of the colored people. This is a pledge Father Burke has 
made on his own account, and it is his purpose to fulfil it with the aid of 
every Catholic young man and woman in the United States. He announced 
last week that the fund is now open and that every young Catholic in the 
country would have an opportunity to give a fresh proof of their zeal for 
the faith by remitting, any time during the year, whatever their circum- 
stances will allow. Every contribution will be acknowledged by Father 
Burke, however small, and the contributor will become an associate with 
him in the noble work which the Church is doing for the negroes. Father 
Burke’s idea has been cordially approved by the entire American hierarchy, 
and especially commended by Cardinal Gibbons, the Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishops Ryan, Farley and Blenk, and the Right Rev. Bishops Allen and 
Keiley, who compose the board of directors of this special activity. 

“Speaking about the proposed fund of $100,000 Father Burke said: ‘I 
want to give the young men and young women of the country an opportunity 
of showing their seniors what they can do for the Church in an emergency. 
I have pledged myself to raise the sum of $100,000 every year that I shall 
remain in office because I have heard the cry of a people in need of. spiritual 
and intellectual light. The fund is to be a contribution to the work apart 
from the usual donations to this work which comes from our collections in 
the churches and the annual appeal made by the American hierarchy. Of 
course the heads of families may contribute to this fund; but I expect that 
it will come from the young men and the young women who are working 
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in stores, mills, mines and innumerable offices throughout the country. Col- 
lege and university students are included in my appeal, because they must 
realize the benefits of a condition that gives them an opportunity to enjoy 
the Catholic educational advantages denied their less fortunate Christian, 
though colored, brethren. 
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